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Remarkable Remarks 


Wooprow WILSON—Opposition con- 
structs nothing. , 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE—French heels 
have disappeared. 

SENATOR McCormMicK—The millen- 
nium is not yet here. 

“BABE” RUTH—Give the fans a lit- 
tle more free hitting. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I am 
the laziest of the lazy. 

LINA CAVALIERI—Has your hair be- 
gun to split at the ends? 

THE PopE—The Catholic Church has 
always loved those who suffer. 

EX-EMPEROR WILLIAM—The word of 
a king is good enough for me. 

GERALD STANLEY LEE—If a nation 
really wants a great man it invents 
him. 

BISHOP OF WINCHESTER—Prohibition 
does not seem to me at present a live 
issue. 

M. GAUVAIN—The names of the new 
Hungarian ministry justify the name 
of Judapest. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I have read 
in the newspapers that I am lonesome, 
but that is not so. 

CHRISTINE FREDERICK —Even the 
business girl or the married man 
should keep a budget. 

WALTER CAMP—The amateur rules 
must be remodeled and they must be 
framed by young men. 

T. J. HUNT OF RANGER, TEXAS—I 
want a wife and want her quick. 
They’re scarce in Texas. 

KATHERINE LANE—It isn’t always 
the flutfy little thing in a georgette 
crepe blouse who has charm. 

Ep. IlowE—If women could know 
how many men long to be widowers 
they would die of humiliation. 

KING GEORGE—The ancient and ster- 
ling virtues of the British people will 
not fail us in our hour of need. 

LaDy DuFF-GoRDUN—I forecast that 
the American woman will never per- 
mit her dresses to reach the knee line. 

W. C. FREEMAN—Just think of it— 
Coca-Cola was born thirty-three years 
ago and started with a capital of $500. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON — Before the 
winter ends, a dreadful convulsion of 
anger and despair may seize the peo- 
ples. 

PRINCE AAGE—The English are quiet 
drinkers, but when an American gets 
drunk you can hear him all over the 
place. 

‘FIELD MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG— 
The German people will rise again; it 
will not take place in my day, but my 
son will see it. 

TENNIS CHAMPION MOLLA BJURSTEDT 
—When I am forty I hope to have 
other interests in life than playing 
tennis and flirting. 

Rev. JosepH H. VANCE—If your au- 
tomobile had so many useles parts in 
it as your average church you could 
not run it down hill. 

Lorp ROTHERMERE—I suggest that 
we should endeavor to dispose of the 
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Bermudas, the Bahamas and some of 
the West India islands, but not Ja- 
maica, Barbados or Trinidad, to the 
United States. 

GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE— 
The only hope I see of overcoming Bol- 
shevism by force of arms is thru a 
long slow process of exhaustion. 


To the White Fiends 


BY CLAUDE McKAY 

Think you I am not fiend and savage, 
too? 

Think you I could not arm me with 
a gun 

And shoot down ten of you for every 
one 

Of my black brothers murdered, burnt 
by you? 

Be not deceived, for every deed you do 

I could match—out-match: am I not 
Africa’s son, 

Black of that black land where black 
deeds are done? 


But the Almighty from the darkness 
drew 

My soul and said: Even thou shalt be 
a light 

Awhile to burn on this benighted earth, 

Thy dusky face I set among the white 

For thee to prove thyself of highest 
worth; 

Before the world is swallowed up in 
night, 

To show thy little lamp; go forth, go 
forth! 

—From The. Liberator 


Pebbles 


Excited Student—Your son was read- 
ing a book when he dropped dead. 

Absent-minded Professor—What was 
the name of the book?—Cornell Widow, 


“So your brother has got a job as 
artist on a newspaper?” 

“Yes’m; he draws the crosses on the 
pictures to show where the crime was 
committed.”—London Opinion. 


The hostess rushed forward in a flus- 
ter, as the elderly but distinguished 
Miss Woodby Young entered. 

“How do you do?” she gushed. “Do 
take this chair; it is really quite com- 
fortable for an antique!”—Blighty. 


The Chelmsford Town Council, we 
read, has been inquiring whether ac- 
commodation for people unable to get 
houses can be provided at Chelmsford 
Prison. Of course it can—if they only 
take the trouble to qualify themselves 
for admission.—The Passing Show. 


“Is this a strictly modern school for 
young women?” 

“Judge for yourself.” 

“Well?” 

“Dancing, motoring, aviation and 
stump speaking are featured in the cur- 
riculum.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Mr. will sing a scared solo.” 
Advertisement in Isle of Man Exam- 
iner. 

Perhaps it was “I’m Afraid to Go 
Home in the Dark!” But we can only 
hope the audience wasn’t “scared,” 
too.—The Passing Show. 





Toward the end of the war of South 
Africa, when we could see the edge of 
the wood but were not quite out of it, 
a friend of Earl Kitchener sent, in 
anticipation of the public expression 
of joy, a private telegram, which read: 
“Can we sing next Sunday at church 
parade Hymn No. — (‘Peace, Perfect 
Peace’) ?”” With characteristic prompt- 
ness the reply came: “No; sing Hymn 
No. — (‘Christian! Seek not yet re- 
pose’).”—The Near East. 


During his recent visit to the Coast 
a member of a reception committee 
asked Secretary of War Baker if it 
were true that the Germans were hiss- 
ing American troops doing duty in Ger- 
many. “It is true,” replied the Secre- 
tary, “but don’t be alarmed. The 
Government has decided that it’s. just 
an instance where the goose-step has 
gone to their heads.”—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


An American veterinary surgeon 
had occasion to instruct a colored sta- 
bleman how to administer medicine to 
an ailing horse. He was to get a com- 
mon tin tube, put a dose of medicine 
in it, insert one end of the tube into 
the horse’s mouth, and blow vigorously 
into the other end, and so force the 
medicine down the horse’s throat. 

Half an hour afterward, the colored 
man appeared at the surgeon’s office, 
looking very much out of sorts. 

“Whatever is the matter?” inquired 
the doctor, with some concern. 

‘‘Why, boss, dat hoss, he—blew fust.” 
—Blighty. 
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HAT little strip of land along the Adriatic, in 

which Fiume lies, became a big critical issue at 

the Peace Conference. Yet your present Atlas does 
not show how this question was settled; it does not 
show the “strap on Italy’s boot” nor the present status 
of Fiume. 

The fact is, your Atlas is 
hopelessly out-of-date—far be- 
hind the times—wrong by sev- 
eral millions of square miles. 
It shows a world that no longer 


State is situated? 


DOES YOUR ATLAS SHOW— 


Where the new 


What territory Italy has received as a 


The New Strap 
Dn Italy's Boot 


“Is it in Your Atlas ? 





great new railroad lines in South America, Alaska, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia. Recent explorations 
have brought us new knowledge of the Arctic, Brazil, 
Africa. Populations have shifted, industry and com- 
merce have altered the map, thousands of place names 
have been changed. 

We are living in a new world, 
and we are called upon to ex- 
press our opinion in new world 
questions. We must know more 


Serbo-Croat-Slovak 





-exists. 

The Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many alone involves over a 
million square miles of terri- 
tory—it remade the maps of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, the isl- 
ands of the Pacific. The Aus- 
trian Terms revolutionize the 
geographical make-up of Eu- 
rope. Nor are the sweeping 
changes made by the Peace 
Treaties the only ones that 
your Atlas does not show. 
There have been other great 


result of the war? 

Where the internationalized port of 
Danzig is located? 

What territory was awarded to Belgium 
by the Treaty with Germany? 

How the “new” Poland appears on the 
map? 

What the new boundaries of Germany 
are? 

What colonial possessions have been 
lost by Germany? 

Where the new Empire of Mongolia is 
located? The new Kingdom of Hejaz? 

What great new railroads have been 
constructed in South America? In Aus- 
tralia? 





about the world—we must be- 
come familiar with nations in 
every quarter of the globe. 
Even a small stretch of distant 
land, like Fiume or the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, may at any 
time become a big critical issue. 

Ignorance of the world is a 
menace to our national safety 
—a handicap to our business 
success—a source of embar- 
rassment in our social life. 
You cannot talk intelligently— 
you cannot read your news- 
paper intelligently—you cannot 


changes in every quarter of the globe. New nations 
have been born—there is a new Empire of Mongolia in 
northern Asia, a new Kingdom of Hejaz in Arabia— 


hold your own among up-to-date people—you cannot 
have a broad grasp of business—unless you know your 
geography. 


A Wonderful New Kind of Atlas 


| tad the world never changed no atlas would ever grow 
out-of-date. But with 


distinct advance in the science of atlas production. 





events moving as rapidly 


Never before has an atlas 
been made that could be 





and as suddenly as they 
are, new atlases soon must 
become obsolete. Even the 
New World Atlas would 
be far behind the times 
if no provision was made 
for keeping it always up- 
to-date. 


That is why we made it 


LOOSE LEAF—TO INSURE 
PERMANENCE 

The New World Loose 

Leaf Atlas represents a 





Throw Your Old Atlas Away! 


If your present atlas shows a world that no longer exists, it is worse 
than useless; it is full of misinformation—it tells you things that are 
not so, You might better have no atlas at all than one that misin- 
forms you—that will cause you to make wrong decisions — that will 
teach your children out-of-date geography. 

Do you realize just how far out-of ~4 an old atlas is? Does it 
show the new states of Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia—the new bound- 
aries of France, Cqpneny, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Poland, y= od 
Does it show the disposition of Germany’s former colonies in Afri 
Asia, the Pacific? Does it show the new Kingdom of Hejaz in yo 
bia, the new Empire of Mongolia in northern China? Does it show 
the great new railroad systems in South America, the Transcontinen- 
tal railroad in Australia? 

These are only a few of the great changes that have taken place 
since many atlases were printed. They are tremendously. important 
changes. No corner of the world has been left untouched by recent 
~~ aetna not a single map in your present atlas is up-to- 


“You may have to discard vow old ottne— tnt ‘ou pot m gy discard 
another one. A new kind of Atlas — the Loose-Leaf 
ATLAS is up-to-date now and can be kept = to psy = the future. 








kept up-to-date. Never be- 
fore has the loose leaf 
principle been applied to 
an atlas. 


It is the only method 
by which atlases can be 
kept permanently abreast 
of developments, of 
changes political and eco- 
nomic, of advances in 
commerce, of new dis- 
coveries and _ explora- 
tions. 
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WORLD TO UNDERGO MANY CHANGES 


Even now, after all the changes that have taken place 
in every part of the globe, an atlas cannot be kept up 
to date unless provision is made for future changes. 

Plebiscites are apt to wipe out many boundary lines. 
Self-determination may bring about drastic changes. 
Perhaps even an entire continent may be divorced from 


its present rule. Who 
can foretell all that 


wil fake pace in the Oa AA NG CATA) aD, 
Loose Leak ATLAS 


MAP SERVICE FREE 
FOR TWO YEARS 


For every change 
that is made, a new 
map will be furnished, 
and for two years we will 
furnish these maps without 
charge. 


Twice yearly, as the pub- 
lishers have made new maps 
to conform to new conditions, 
they will be sent to those who 
own the New World Loose 
Leaf Atlas. All that is nec- 
essary to bring the atlas up- 
to-date is to put the new 
maps in the binder. 


After the first 
































has been reconstructed out of the chaos of war. You 
need no longer be without an up-to-date Atlas, and 
you need not wait until additional settlements have 
been made in the map, for this New Kind of Atlas 
keeps pace with the world—shows changes in the map 
whenever and wherever they occur. 


A PERMANENT INVESTMENT IN KNOWLEDGE 


Every other atlas 
begins to go out-of- 
date from the day it 
is published, for the 
world is never static 
—changes are con- 
stantly taking place 
everywhere. Here, at 
last, is the Atlas that 
keeps pace with the world. 
Make this Atlas the last one 
you will ever purchase. 

You will never have to 
throw this Atlas away. It 
can always be kept up-to- 
date. It keeps you constant- 
ly informed of what is going 
on in the world. It enables 
you to interpret current 
events—it gives you a time- 
ly grasp of the national 
and international issues of 





two-year period 
New World Loose 
Leaf Atlas owners 
can purchase this 
always up-to-date 
map service for a 


A Few of the Great Features 


Three hundred and fifty pages of maps and indexes, 
color on heavy, super calendered paper, size of page 13% 
durable cover with special Loose Leaf Binder. 


New maps of all the nations, territories and islands of the world revised to date, 


All maps are printed in full 


the day—it ena- 
bles you to talk 
intelligently about 
the present situa- 
Rich, tion in foreign 
lands. 





very nominal sum, 
thus insuring per- 
manence to their 
Atlas. 

Here is the At- 
las you have been 
waiting for—the 
Atlas that shows 
the new order that 





Detail maps of important cities and harbors. Maps of the Hemispheres and the 
World. Exploration maps of North and South Poles, Language map of Europe. 
Large-scale map of tie Western front. Bixteen pages of Historical maps showing the 
territorial development of the naticns of the world from ancient times. A compre- 
hensive collection of special maps including Physical, Vegetation, Climate, Population, 
Economic and Agricultural maps. Large-scale maps of the United States, United States 
Railroad maps and key map showing standard time zones, parcel post units. U. 8. Ship- 
building map. Oil and gas map. Over one hundred pages of new state maps, show- 
ing each state on larce scale and in great detail. A complete Index of the world, 
the index of the United States including the name of every incorporated place, post 
office and town of over one hundred inhabitants, with latest population ficures. 








No home should 
be without the 
NEW WORLD 
Loose-Leaf AT- 
LAS—it is a won- 
derful help to every 
one who wants to 
keep informed of 
affairs in every 
part of the world. 


Mail the Coupon for This Interesting Book 


Space here is far too limited to give an or obligation on your part. Simply send 
adequate idea of what the NEW WORLD the coupon below, or a post card, and you 
Loose-Leaf ATLAS is and all that it con- will receive the booklet by return mail. Let 
tains, of the valuable, special features it us suggest that you do this now, while the 

















Dept. 7654-I 


offers to the student of history, the econ- 


matter is before you, as you do not want to 


omist, the businessman. But a handsome overlook the opportunity of learning about 
booklet has been prepared which tells the this wonderful New Kind of Atlas, and its 
fascinating story. It is profusely illus- Always Up-to-date Map Service. 


trated and is full of interest- 
ing facts. 





We will gladly send you a 
copy of “Keeping Pace with 
the World” without any cost 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Chicago, Ill. Town 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. | tiie: ccc. 


ee 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Dept. 7654-I, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me, without cost or obligation on my 
part, the new booklet, “Keeping Pace with the World.” 


.. State eee eee eeeeee 













































What Cocoa for the 
boy with hollow legs? 


Can you ever hope to fill him 
up? No—but you’ve got to keep 
on trying! 


He uses up the energy of his 
three (to six!) meals a day almost 
faster than you can prepare them. 


Lowney’s Cocoa will help out, 
we are sure. It isn’t too rich for 
his digestion—its 25% of nutritive 
cocoa-butter fats will tuck away a 
lot of the energy he needs. 


When he’s off for a hike, slip a 
can of Lowney’s in his haversack. 
It may be prepared with any high- 
grade condensed milk—and makes 
great cocoa. 


And for home rations, serve that 
young “Slim Jim” of yours a cup or 
two of Lowney’s each day. Aside 
from being good for him, it will 
do you good just to see him smack 
his lips! 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Walter M. Lowney Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Lowney’s Cocoa has always been in accord 
with the Government Pure Food Standards. 
It accords, too, with Dr. Wiley’s and the 
Westfield Standards of Pure Foods. 











For your children’s sake 








At grocers. In flavor-tight tins 
10c to 50¢c sizes 
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“The Lesser Evil” 


the Treaty of Versailles was that delivered by 

William C. Bullitt, a former attaché of the Amer- 
ican Commission to Negotiate Peace, in his testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

It will not be possible to measure the full effect of his 
assault, made principally thru the submission of docu- 
ments hitherto treated as confidential, until it is seen 
how skillfully the facts are used by the opponents of 
the treaty in their arguments in the Senate, 

There is no doubt in Washington that the criticisms 
credited to Secretary of State Lansing by Mr. Bullitt 
afford a correct picture of the opinions held by Mr. 
Lansing in May. These opinions corresponded with 
those of Mr. Bullitt and he may have set them down 
with too much enthusiasm. 
He quoted Mr. Lansing as 


Te: most serious blow that has been struck against 


possible ratification of the treaty of peace. After some 
puzzling over this apparent contradiction, many sen- 
ators have concluded that Mr. Lansing chose what he 
regarded as the lesser evil to head off a great catas- 
trophe. 

On. the day formal consideration of the treaty was 
begun in open executive session each senator received 
a copy of a statement signed by 250 prominent Ameri- 
cans asserting that each day of delay in ratification put 
the world in danger of new disasters. While there is no 
possibility that the desire of these men and women that 
the treaty be ratified as it stands will be realized, their 
pronouncement may encourage the adoption of a more 
moderate policy by the extremist minority in the inter- 
est of speed. 


Mr. Bullitt did not give 





having said the League set 
up by the peace treaty would 
be utterly useless and that 
the treaty would unquestion- 
ably be defeated if it were 
understood in the United 
States. 

Mr. Lansing’s testimony 
before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and his 
speech before the American 
Bar Association indicate 
that he still holds. some of 
the opinions he expressed 
to Mr. Bullitt. 

“Of course you must bear 
in mind,” he told the For- 
eign Relations Committee, 
“that it is not always pos- 
sible in diplomatic negotia- 
tions such as this to carry 
out entirely your own ideas 
of what justice is.” 

“We recognize that,” said 
Senator Johnson. 

“And we had to make 
peace,” the Secretary added 
emphatically, 

Believing, as he unques- 
tionably did, that the 
League of Nations should 
have been more judicial and 
less political in character, 
and that some of the settle- 
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all the information in his 
possession to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. He 
read not more than half of 
his memorandum on the con- 
versation with Mr. Lansing 
and none of his notes on his 
talks with the other com- 
missioners. He said he had 
given the dynamite, but 
“withheld the nitroglycer- 
ine.” Later it was learned 
he withheld the additional - 
documents on the advice of 
Senators Lodge and Knox. 
Senator Knox was the only 
man Secretary Lansing 
thought in May would 
be likely to give the people 
a correct picture of “what 
the treaty lets us in for.” 
Last week Senator Knox ad- 
vocated the rejection of the 
treaty in a Senate speech. 
His advice to Mr. Bullitt is 
thought to indicate, how- 
ever, that he now sees rea- 
sons why the treaty should 
not be further endangered. 
No Administration sena- 
tor was present when Mr. 
Bullitt testified. Had an 
objection been raised the 
Lansing memorandum could 
have been excluded from the 








ments were unjust, Mr. Lan- 








World, London 


sing still urged the speediest 


“My word, ain’t we carryin’ on!” 


record, but no Republican 
objected. The Administra- 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Cardinal Mercier, Primate of Belgium, who 
is at present on a visit to this country 


tion forces the next day were in a state of panic. For 
the first time their leaders mentioned the possibility 
that the treaty might be rejected. Some thought the 
opposition had been so strengthened that the President 
would withdraw the treaty to prevent defeat and others 
that the treaty would be so drastically amended that 
the President would refuse to deposit the ratification. 

While their initial fright lasted, the danger appeared 
to the men in charge of the Administration fight to be 
very real. What if the treaty were rejected and the 
United States forced to make a separate peace with 
Germany? The peace would have to be made practi- 
cally on Germany’s terms, they said, since the United 
States, acting separately, could not very well employ 
military force. The reparations commission set up by 
the Treaty of Versailles might bar American exports 
from Germany. The League of Nations would be estab- 
lished by the Allies and they saw danger that it might 
become an anti-American coalition. 

This danger could be faced, one Administration 
leader said, if Congress was willing to adopt a strong 
military and naval policy, but the same Senate that 
kept America out of the League of Nations also would 
refuse appropriations for a great navy and a large 
standing army. 

Administration men recognize the simple question: 
“What is the alternative?” as one of the best argu- 
ments for joining the League. Unless desperately 
pressed, however, they will not use it for fear of start- 
ing a wave of jingoism across the country, picturing 
the United States as able and ready to “stand against 
the world.” 

The Bullitt testimony will probably have the effect of 
making the compromise reservations finally agreed 
upon somewhat stiffer than they might otherwise have 
been. It is by no means certain that it will lead to the 
adoption of amendments to the treaty, and as for the 
first alarm over possible rejection, it seems to have been 
entirely groundless. 

While the Bullitt excitement was still in progress 
Senator Chamberlain, former chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, carried out an attack against the 
General Staff army bill that will prove more effective 
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against that measure than Mr. Bullitt’s assault on the 
treaty. 

In a studied analysis of the bill Senator Chamberlain 
charged that it had been ingeniously framed to deceive 
Congress and transfer complete control over the army 
to the chief of staff. Nothing was left to Congress, he 
said, but to foot the bill. The power of the General Staff 
under this bill, he asserted, would be more complete 
than any ever exercized by the Great German General 
Staff or the Czar of Russia. 

Senator Chamberlain cited instances to show that 
army officers who opposed the General Staff plans be- 
fore the Military Affairs Committee were discriminated 
against and in several cases demoted. He criticized 
Secretary Baker as a flexible instrument in the hands 
of his advisers and suggested impeachment as the only 
way to compel the Secretary of War to carry out the 
will of Congress and strip the General Staff of all ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Senator Chamberlain’s criticisms and the opposition 
of older officers who have testified before the Military 
Affairs Committee to the plan for an army of 500,000 
men make it certain that the General Staff bill will be 
entirely rewritten before it is passed by Congress. Sen- 
ator Chamberlain is said to have feared a revulsion 
against anything approaching “militarism” in the 
United States that would endanger the project for uni- 
versal military training. 

Congress, like the rest of the country, is looking for- 
ward to President Wilson’s conference of representa- 
tives of capital and labor in October. Except for an 
occasional outburst by Senator Thomas against the 
unionization of policemen and an occasional reiteration 
by Senator Myers of his prediction of a soviet govern- 
ment in two years unless Congress puts its foot down, 
there has been little recent debate on the labor issue. 

Congress hopes for much, but cannot be said to ex- 
pect much from the President’s conference. Neither 
does it expect that the Administration will have any 
great success in its fight against the high cost of living. 
In a spirit of “give him enough rope” the Senate has 
finally adopted Attorney General Palmer’s suggested 
profiteering amendments to the food control act, and 
the House has voted him an appropriation for hunting 
down profiteers. Appropriations for high cost of living 
investigations by the Departments of Labor, Agricul- 
ture and Commerce were refused. 

After a month and a half of balking Congress has 
about reached President Wilson’s conclusion that prices 
will not show any marked decline until normal condi- 
tions are restored—in part by the ratification of the 
treaty of peace. R. M. B., Washington, D. C. 
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A police strike in Boston turned the city over to lawless bands 
who rioted until a new police force was recruited. The strik- 
ers consider taking legal action to get their positions back 
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British Territorial Gains 


LL of the Allies have added considerable areas 
A to their territory since the war began, but no 

other so much as Great Britain. If we include in 
the British territorial gains, besides the countries for- 
mally annexed, those which have passed within the 
British sphere of influence, we find that the British 
Empire has expanded from about 11,500,000 square 
miles to about 15,000,000. Before the war the dominions 
of the British Crown comprized about a fifth of the 
land of the world; now more than a fourth has been 
brought under its sway. The territory over which Brit- 
ish rule has been more or less definitely extended in 
consequence of the war is larger than the United States 
including Alaska. The population is more than a third 
that of the United States. 

Since peace has not been concluded and the boun- 
daries have not been drawn it is impossible for any one 
to estimate the area that ultimately will fall to the lot 
of the victorious belligerents, but the following figures 
will give some idea of the present situation: 
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man Southwest Africa will go to the Union of South 
Africa. German East Africa will also be under British 
administration, with the possible exception of the 
northwest corner, which Belgium claims on the ground 
of having assisted in the campaign. Togo and Kamerun 
were conquered by joint action of French and British 
forces and will be divided between them in some way. 
Possibly France may take Togo and England take Kam- 
erun, or both may be partitioned between the two pow- 
ers. Egypt has of course been under British government 
for many years, but nominally it was still a part of the 
Ottoman Empire. For instance, in that standard British 
authority, The Statesman’s Yearbook for 1913, there is 
nothing to indicate that the British have anything par- 
ticular to do with Egypt except a mention of an Eng- 
lish financial adviser. But on December 18, 1914, the 
British Government announced that “the suzerainty of 
Turkey over Egypt is terminated” and Egypt “will 
henceforth constitute a British protectorate.” 
Similarly, Cyprus has been under British administra- 
tion ever since 1878, when Disraeli demanded it of 

















Area Population 
a os ae here aaa 191,000 2,600,000 
German Southwest Africa........ 322,000 80,000 
German East Africa............. 384,000 7,700,000 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land and Pacific 
Islands south of equator........ 95,000 600,000 
NE 5 65-5:5G0e res codes eenanawan 400,000 11,200,000 
Se eer er 985,000 3,000,000 
SG 5 Gi s.os Siw een Roane e Wawa 170,000 1,000,000 
0 re ree mer 10,000 700,000 
DE ‘At¢beeveseseaecceeseesende 30,000 1,000,000 
PEPER TC OO 140,000 2,000,000 
aa diag gcd KR ee CK eRe A 600,000 10,000,000 
MN Saath keane Waid ae mea ealedanes 460,000 2,000,000 
sic chieerewreres ee ernen 3,000 300,000 
PI ot awtaswnecneernenns eeessti“(i‘ ’ CC 
3,805,000 42,180,000 


The character of the British control ranges from 
actual annexation to military occupation or political 
domination. The total area may be increased or dimin- 
ished by several hundred square miles, depending upon 
the decision of the League of Nations or the demands of 
rival claimants. For instance, Germany by the Versailles 
treaty surrenders all her colonies and they will be di- 
vided among the Allies as mandatories of the League 
of Nations, but how they are divided is not yet settled 
or at least publicly known. It is understood that Ger- 
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Eight million dollars went up in smoke in this 
fire at Newtown Creek, Greenpoint, Long Island 


Underwood & Underwood 


George Gaston Quien, who, tried in Paris for the alleged betrayal 
of Edith Cavell to the Germans, was sentenced to death 


Turkey as the price of British support in the Congress 
of Berlin, but the island was not formally annexed by 
Great Britain until November, 1914. 

Arabia is now completely encircled by territory under 
British control and must be regarded as permanently 
released from Ottoman rule. The Grand Sheriff of 
Mecca was aided by British arms and advice to estab- 
lish himself as King of the Hedjaz, and was promised an 
extension of his dominion northward as far as Damas- 
cus or perhaps even Aleppo. Palestine has been prom- 
ised to the Jews as a national home by the British Gov- 
ernment and presumably under British protection. The 
remainder of Syria is now being disputed between Eng- 
land and France. By the Sykes-Picot treaty of 1916 
Great Britain promised France the Syrian coast and a 
territorial extension toward the northeast as far as 
Persia, but the French are now complaining of British 
encroachments on the French sphere in Syria. In the 
table about one-quarter of Syria is assigned to Great 
Britain, a very conservative estimate. 

Mesopotamia was conquered by the British, and, 
judging by the money they are expending on railroads, 
sanitation and irrigation, they have no intention of 
giving it up. 

By the treaty published a few weeks ago the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Persia is guaranteed by 
Great Britain, but since the army, the finances and the 
foreign affairs of that country will be in the hands of 
British officials, it is evident that the status of Persia 
will be much the same as that of Egypt before the war. 

Tibet will be in a similar situation, altho the British 























aimee AMONG THE OPPONENTS OF THE LEAGUE 

These Senators, Hiram W. Johnson, William E. Borah and Medill McCormick, are as opposed to the Peace Treaty as President 
Wilson is attached to it. Senator Johnson is said to have described the League of Nations covenant as an infamous nostrum which the 
President has promised will cure every ill. In answer to such charges President Wilson said: “I hope you will not construe 
anything I say as indicating the least lack of respect for the men who are criticizing any portion of this treaty. . . . All I 
have to urge with those men is that they are looking at this thing with too critical an eye as to the mere phraseology without 
remembering the purpose that everybody knows to have been in the minds of those who framed it, and that if they go very far in 
attempting to interpret it they may in appearance, at any rate, sufficiently alter the meaning of the document to make it necessary 
to take it back to the council board, and taking it back to the council board means, among other things, taking it back to Germany” 
Photos by Underwood & Underwood 





























Here are three of the Senators who may be classed as mild reservationists—Hoke Smith, Charles McNary and Seldon Spencer 
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will have no reason to hasten their occupation of that 
country. At the opening of the present century Tibet 
was a bone of contention between Russia and Great 
Britain, but in 1904 Russian aspirations in this direc- 
tion were checked by the British military expedition 
under Sir Francis Younghusband, which invaded Tibet 
and reached the sacred city of Lhasa. Three years later, 
in the Anglo-Russian agreement, Russia resigned her 
claims to Tibet in favor of England. The spiritual ruler 
of Tibet, the Dalai Lama, fled to India, and on his res- 
toration to power in Lhasa negotiated a treaty with 
Great Britain by which Tibet was to be largely freed 
from Chinese control. According to this convention, 
concluded at Simla, April 27, 1914, Tibet was cut in 
two; Inner Tibet, next to China, was to remain under 
Chinese authority, but China was not allowed to send 
troops or Officials into Outer Tibet or admit its repre- 
sentatives into parliament. The Chinese, who consider 
Tibet as much a part of their republic as any other, re- 
fused to concur in the treaty of Simla. So the matter 
rested during the war, but. now it seems the Peking 


Government has consented to a much more sweeping ° 


agreement, by which the whole of Tibet is virtually, tho 
not nominally, surrendered. This treaty has not been 
published, and all the information we have is from the 
official dispatch given out from Washington August 18, 
1919, which says: 

Chinese officials in Peking are well pleased with this ar- 
rangement, which defines the status of Tibet and places 
the Tibetans on the same footing with the outer Mongolians. 
China, the advices received explained, will be relieved of 
the burdensome and hitherto almost impossible task of 
keeping Tibet in order, and the British desire for the main- 
tenance of Tibet as an autonomous buffer state is likewise 
realized. 

If this means what it says, that Tibet is now on the 
same footing as Outer Mongolia, it means that China 
has practically lost it altogether, for by the Russo-Chi- 
nese treaty of Kiakha, September, 1914, Outer Mon- 
golia was practically ceded to Russia. 

The German Pacific colonies south of the equator, 
consisting of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land on New Guinea 
and the adjacent archipelagoes, were awarded to Great 
Britain by the secret agreements of 1916. Spitzbergen, 
to which no country had secured a title, has been an- 
nexed by Great Britain. It has no permanent popula- 
tion, but contains valuable iron and coal mines. 

The list might be considerably extended by including 
other regions in 
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it. There are rumors of a secret agreement with 
France and Japan by which Szechuan (200,000 square 
miles) and other western provinces of China are to 
be brought within the British sphere of influence, 
but no documentary evidence of this has been pub- 
lished. The collapse of Russia allowed the British to 
gain possession of the Transcaspian region about the 
Merv oasis north of Persia and Afghanistan. The Brit- 
ish troops were recently forced to relinquish the 
greater part of this territory on account of the Bol- 
shevik advance and the Afghan war, but we may ex- 
pect them to return, for Great Britain has regarded 
the possession of this region as essential to the protec- 
tion of India and was for thirty years ready to fight 
Russia for it. Probably at least half of Russian Tur- 
kestan, or some 200,000 square miles, will eventually 
become a part of the British Empire, but since this is 
uncertain it is better to leave it out of the list. 

The Russian province of Transcaucasia is now occu- 
pied by British troops and Ciscaucasia is held by Deni- 
kin with the aid of British money and munitions. But 
the British Government has announced its intention of 
withdrawing its forces from Transcaucasian territory 
and was only restrained from such action by a storm 
of protests from America and elsewhere. The evacua- 
tion of this region now would mean the massacre of the 
Armenians and the restoration of Mohammedan rule, 
and unless America accepts a mandate for Armenia it 
will have to remain under British protection for the 
indefinite future. 

But in estimating the territorial expansion of British 
sovereignty thru the war it is best to exclude all such 
questionable cases and count only present gains which 
promise to be permanent. 


The Russian Dilemma 


T was the common belief of the outside world that 

the Soviet Government of Russia was dependent 

upon German support for its power and would 
promptly collapse as soon as Germany was defeated. 
Russian refugees appealed to the Allies for aid, assur- 
ing them that if anti-Bolshevist factions on the out- 
skirts of Russia were supplied with some of the surplus 
munitions rendered useless by the close of the war the 
Russian people would desert the Soviet and flock to the 
opposing governments. Convinced by these arguments 
the Allies have sent liberal supplies to every anti-Bol- 


shevist movement 





which Great Brit- 
ain has become the 
dominant power or 
which are now held 
by her armies. For 
instance, the Mur- 
mansk coast and 
Archangel district 
are now occupied 
by British troops, 
but the present 
aim of the British 
Government seems 
to be to get them 
out of the country 
as soon as possi- 
ble. The British 
also control Estho- 
nia on the Baltic, 
but there is no 
evidence except the 
Suspicions of the 








that arose any- 
where, and also 
provided military 
and naval assist 
ance on. a consid- 
erable scale. More 
effective still was 
the blockade, for 
Russia has always 
been dependent up- 
on other countries 
for many of the 
essentials of civil- 
ization. The block- 
ade was extended 
to news as well as 
goods, Soviet Rus- 
sia was made in- 
comunicado, and 
the outside world 
eould learn of 
what happened 








Esthonians that 
they mean to keep 


Graphic News Bureau 
At the Marlow regatta 


in England, where the British enjoyed canoe polo 
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within could learn 
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of what happened elsewhere only 
thru such dubious means as ru- 
mors, refugees, 
papers and intercepted radiograms. 

But the expectations of the 
speedy overthrow of the Soviet thru 
internal weakness or external pres- 
sure met with disappointment. If 
the Soviet holds out for two months 
longer it can celebrate the second 
anniversary of its birth. Neither 
the northern Government of Tchai- 
kovsky, the eastern Government of 
Kolchak, the southern Government 
of Denikin, nor the western Gov- 
ernment of Esthonia has demon- 
strated its ability to stand alone, 
to say nothing of making headway 
against the Reds. Vladivostok and 
Archangel would probably elect 
Bolshevik officials if foreign troops 
were withdrawn, and possibly Riga 
and Odessa might do the same. The 
great mass of the people, ignorant 
and longing only for peace, receive 
with rejoicing whichever army oc- 
cupies their villages, and they de- 
sert to the other side as soon as 
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From this field at Venice, California, the 
Trans-Pacific airplane flight to Asia, in- 
volving a purse of $50,000, will start 
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during the war. But the Bolsheviki 
have repeatedly declared themselves 
willing to pay the external obliga- 
tions of the old Russian Empire if 
foreign forces will withdraw. This 
removes the financial reason for 
intervention and leaves only the 
philanthropic motive of aiding the 
Russian people to establish a more 
orderly and democratic govern- 
ment. It is questionable whether 
this motive will be sufficient to in- 
duce England, France and the 
United States to make the neces- 
Sary expenditure and sacrifice to 
carry out such a policy in view of 
the discouraging results so far at- 
tained. 

Because of the difficulty of get- 
ting reliable first-hand information 
about conditions in Moscow we 
quote a few paragraphs from the 
experiences of M. Naudeau, corre- 
spondent of the Paris Temps, as 
translated in the New York Times 
Current History. M. Naudeau was 
imprisoned for five months by the 


that army begins to retire. The British Government 
expended on its military and naval operations in Russia 
from November 11, when the armistice was signed, to 
the end of July $350,000,000. By this time the expendi- 
ture must have reached $400,000,000. This is more than 
the amount, $345,000,000, that Great Britain spent 
upon the Crimean War, which lasted two years and was 
quite fruitless. Of the British expenditures $89,550,000 
went for the expedition to Archangel and Murmansk, 
$14,300,000 for the army of the Caucasus, $26,000,000 
for the navy in the Baltic and Black seas, $130,250,000 
for General Denikin’s army, $72,150,000 for Admiral 
Kolchak’s army, and $14,175,000 for aid to the Baltic 
states in the campaign against Petrograd. This does not 
include the value of the several small British warships 
sunk by the Boisheviki in the Baltic. 

Other Governments besides the British have become 
heavily involved. France must have paid a big bill for 
her unfortunate venture in the Ukraine. The United 
States loaned $187,000,000 to the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, but Kerensky was overthrown by the Bolsheviki 
before the munitions contracted for could reach him. 
The unexpended balance and what could be raised from 
the sale of unusable munitions has been used for the 
running expenses of the Russian Embassy of Boris 
Bakhmetieff, in keeping up the interest on the Russian 
bonds, and in furnishing munitions for Kolchak. Be- 
sides this loan the United States has to pay for the 
American expeditions to Archangel and Siberia. Japan, 
which sent ten times as many troops to Siberia as the 
United States and has used them much more actively, 
must have had heavy expenses, but this will be com- 
pensated by the great extension of Japanese trade in 
Siberia. The Czechoslovak army, which was formerly 
the most successful in holding back the wave of Bol- 
shevism, was financed by the Allies and America. But 
the coup d’état by which Admiral Kolchak became dic- 
tator offended the Czechoslovaks, who regarded him as 
a reactionary, and they have withdrawn from active 
service at the front. 

The British military experts calculate that military 
operations necessary to conquer and occupy the whole 
of Russia would likely cost more than the loss of the 
loans made by France and Great Britain before and 


Bolsheviki, but was released at the 
beginning of 1919 and escaped from the country: 


Famine, famine, always famine! The classification of 
food cards in four categories places in the hands of the 
Soviet an irresistible means of intimidation and bribery. 
. . . Those who conspire, or who are accused of conspiracy, 
are shot. Those suspected are imprisoned. For the Intel- 
lectuals, who are most numerous, the interminable torture 
of hunger. . . . Little by little the Intelligentzia is com- 
pelled to enter the pay of the Bolshevists. 

It cannot be concealed that in certain provinces of Rus- 
sia the hunger is so great that even the very seeds have 
been devoured. For a long time the Soviet has striven to 
drive bargains with Denmark to obtain from that country 
the indispensable seeds for future sowings. But the in- 
exorable blockade prevents such expeditions from being 
carried out, and the distress consequently can but augment. 

The dilemma before us is a crushing one. To feed Russia, 
while the present regime lasts, would mean confirming the 
power of the mad sect whom economic difficulties harass 
more and more and by which they are bound to be over- 
turned; not to feed Russia and to continue the blockade 
means that, for the sake of embarrassing some of our en- 
emies, we bring about the destruction of those of our friends 
who still remain. 

In Moscow for some time they have almost made the 
streets safe, and by shooting robbers they have made it 
possible, at least for the time being, to circulate about the 
capital without being robbed, which was virtually impos- 
sible before the summer of 1918. They have caused to dis- 
appear from the public ways the hideous prostitution which 
sullied it; they have maintained rigorously the prohibition 
of the sale of alcoholic beverages. and waged bitter war on 
the speculators. I state these few results to prove that I am 
not prejudiced. But this is all that one could adduce in de- 
fense of the madmen who have initiated civil war and ter- 
ror, and who have replaced the revolution by a revolting 
tyranny. 

Incredible as it may seem, cinemas and theaters are 
packed every evening, and I heard before my departure that 
new theaters were being opened. Never have theatrical 
companies played better than now or with such success; 
hence in the principal houses it is almost impossible to 
obtain tickets unless one has bought them seven or eight 
days ahead. 

The situation of the Soviet is precarious, incredibly weak 
and shaky. But it has been so for so long a time that no 
one ventures to fix the time of the inevitable fall. 

Altho these observations were made more than six 








It is a far cry from the mili- 
tary mien of Generals Von 

Ost * Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, shown in a late-war 

photograph at the top, to the 


‘ . relaxed postures of some of 
; < : the British and American 
ar men who helped make peace 


possible. Premier Lloyd 
: ‘ George and Sir Douglas 
* a «. Haig now spend their leisure 

ee at golf, King George and 

1 Uu es Re Admiral Earl Beatty find a 
much-needed rest shooting 
grouse, and William T. Me- 
Adoo goes horseback riding 
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Admiral Earl Beatty (above) enjoying a quiet after- 
luncheon cigar at a grouse-hunting party in Yorkshire. 
David Lloyd George (below) played golf between ses- 
sions of the peace conference on the links in France 
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King George (above) shooting fowl from a “beat” on his 
game preserve at Balmoral. Mr. and Mrs. McAdoo (be- 
low, center) riding horseback near Santa Barbara. Sir 
Douglas Haig (below) playing golf on the links at Dundee 
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Fifty-seven aeroplane raids covered the territory shown 
at the left during the five years of war. Zeppelin 
raids, on the other hand, while not numerous (fifty- 
one in all) drove fear into the heart of people living 
in all the shaded parts of the map shown at the right 


months ago, conditions are apparently much the same, 
except that the unusually abundant harvests and the 
extension of Soviet power into the Ukraine and Siberia 
may have relieved the famine to some extent. 

In the military operations of the past few weeks the 
Bolsheviki are on the whole the gainers. They have lost 
Kiev for the third time. Accounts differ as to whether 
it has been taken by Petliura, the Ukrainian leader, or 
Denikin, the Cossack commander, but apparently these 
two generals have made up their quarrel and joined 
forces. On the other hand, the Bolsheviki continue their 
advance into Siberia. They have crossed the Tobol 
River, where Kolchak hoped to make a stand, and have 
taken Tobolsk, the capital of western Siberia, and Pe- 
tropavlovsk, on the Ishim River, which brings them to 
within 150 miles of Omsk, the headquarters of Kolchak. 
Further south the Bolsheviki have passed over the 
Urals and entered the province of Turgai. They have 
gained about two hundred miles more of the Volga 
River and are approaching Tsaritzin. If they cap- 
ture this they will have the whole river, for Deni- 
kin was never able to drive them out of Astra- 
khan at the mouth of the Volga. The attack on 
Petrograd, which has been threatened for the last 
five months, is still held up for some mysterious 
reason. The chief drive on Petrograd was to be made 
thru Esthonia, but now it is rumored that the Estho- 
nian Government has voted to open peace negotiations 
with the Bolsheviki and to expel the British and Rus- 
sian forces. The occupation by the British of the Oesel 
and Dago islands at the mouth of the Gulf of Riga has 
aroused a fear in Esthonia and Lettland that the Brit- 
ish intend permanent occupation of the Baltic prov- 
inces. General Gough, who has charge of British inter- 
ests in Esthonia, endeavored to win over the Estho- 
nians by promising them the independence which Kol- 
chak refused, but they are still reluctant to enter upon 
the invasion of Russia proper. A League of Four Na- 
tions is being formed of Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Ukrainia to protect their mutual independence 
against the aggressions of Poland, with the proposed 
addition of Finland and White Russia. 
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When American Engineers and the 


Shark God Work Together 


N defiance of the Shark God of Hawaiian mythol- 
I ogy, America has completed her great concrete dry 

dock on the coral beds of Pearl Harbor, Honolulu. 
After an unsuccessful attempt ten years ago, which re- 
sulted four years later in the complete demolition of the 
structure by a mysterious disturbance of the floor of 
the sea, the naval engineers have at last brought to 
completion the $4,500,000 berth for the ships of the 
Pacific fleet. At the official celebration, August 22, Sec- 
retary Daniels formally dedicated the dry dock in the 
presence of 20,000 citizens of Honolulu and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. He bespoke for the engineering accom- 
plishment a long life of service to the navy of the 
United States, but the native Hawaiians have less faith 
in the assurances of the Secretary regarding the safety 
and permanence of the dry dock than they have in their 
own impressive ceremony performed five months be- 
fore, when a white chicken and a suckling pig were 
sacrificed to propitiate the Shark God of the island 
sagas. 

And there is much on which the Hawaiians may base 
their belief in the potency of the sacrifice of the chicken 
and the pig. When the United States annexed the Ha- 
waiian Islands in 1898, it annexed the traditions of 
the Hawaiians, perhaps not as old as the Nibelungen- 
lied of northern or the classic myths of southern 
Europe, but as firmly imbedded in Hawaiian history 
and literature. When the first dredger poked its nose 
into the coral beds of Pearl Harbor in 1909, the Hawaii- 
ans shook their heads in awe and fear. The coral bed, 
they said, was consecrated to the Shark God, in fact, 
was his sanctum, the base from which he directed the 
terrorization of the Hawaiian sea. Ill would surely come 
of this audacity on the part of the new mother govern- 
ment. 

Ill did come. In 1913, four years after the San Fran- 
cisco Bridge Company had commenced work, and when 
the concrete walls of the dry dock had been completed 
according to original specifications, and the work of 
pumping out the water had begun, the immense struc- 
ture rose in the air and collapsed. An inexplicable dis- 
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John Shell, “the oldest man in the world,” and Sergeant William 
Sandlin. It took Mr. Shell 132 years to win renown but Sergeant 
Sandlin became famous in a day—when he killed or captured 
twenty-four Germans and destroyed six machine gun nests 








Opening 


the Big 
Dry Dock 

for Our 

Pacitic 


Fleet 


Photographs from W. K. Bassett 


Ten years after it was first at- 
tempted Secretary Daniels dedi- 
cated this great dry dock for 
American ships at Honolulu. It 
is over a thousand feet long and 
a hundred feet wide, big enough 
to accommodate the largest ship 
in the United States navy. It 
cost $4,500,000 on the part of 
the American Government and 
the propitiatory sacrifice of a 
white chicken and a pig on the 
part of the Hawaiians to placate 
the Shark God that dwells in the 
coral beds underneath the dock 


When Secretary Daniels came to 
Honolulu in August to formally 
open the dry dock the official 
ceremonies included a_ typical 
Hawaiian luau, the feast of the 
natives, at which the dishes were 
live fish and the celebrated 
Hawaiian poi. At the right Mayor 
Fern, of Honolulu, is teaching 
Secretary Daniels to eat poi 


Flower wreaths or lei are Honolulu’s tra- 
ditional tribute to festive occasions. Secre- 
tary Daniels seems to take more kindly to 
them than to the convention of wind- 
ing sticky edibles around his forefinger 


This flood burst into the completed dry dock at Pearl 
Harbor when Mrs. Josephus Daniels pressed the electric 
button that opened the gates to the sea. The satisfied man 
at the right is Francis B. Smith, the engineer in charge 
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turbance of the floor of the sea 
tangled the handiwork of man into 
an unrecognizable mass. The report 
of the investigating engineers at- 
tributed the catastrophe to “hydro- 
static pressure from beneath.” The 
Hawaiians said it was the Shark 
God. 

Work of clearing away the wreck- 
age and commencing again the con- 
struction of the dock was begun at 
once, but the specifications were 
changed to provide for a dock 1029 
feet in length and 100 feet in width, 
while the original dock was 620 
feet long and 92 feet wide. The cost 
of construction was increased from 
$1,750,000 to $4,500,000. 

But the Hawaiians still shook 
their heads at what seemed to them 
fruitless efforts on the part of the 
Government to build a thing of 
concrete on the very dome of the 
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Brown Bros. 
A GERMAN WAR BRIDE 


Mrs. William E. Lord, formerly of Co- 
blenz, now of Fort Worth, Texas, sailed 
on the “Antigone” from Brest with scores 
of French and three other German war 
brides. This photograph was taken at the 
Y. W. C. A. Hostess House in New York 
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The Country’s 2000 
Strikes 


FILE of “The Bulletin,” the 

official publication of the 

Federal Reserve Banking 
system, gives in perspective busi- 
ness and labor conditions of the 
last six months. 

In. March, after noting the un- 
certainty of the winter and the un- 
employment due to rapid demob- 
ilization, an improvement was 
noted. In April it was declared that 
the unemployed had been absorbed 
into industry and that production 
was increasing. In May there was 
also optimism, it being declared 
that “reports point to a summer 
and fall of unusual activity.” But 
in June it was stated that strikes 
had begun to decrease production, 
and in July there was a marked 








Shark God’s home. This time they 
brought their native traditions to bear on the hopes 
and faith of the engineers. For decades they had pro- 
pitiated the Shark God with sacrifices and they ob- 
tained permission from the Government for ‘a sacri- 
ficial ceremony of intercession. 
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HOW THE GERMAN GIRLS MET THE DOUGHBOYS IN GERMANY 
A member of the fair sex listening to Capt. Earl Almon, who is 
reading the orders of the day to the town crier of Leuterod 


On March 27 of this year, Dave Roberts, one of the 
native foremen on the job, offered supplications to the 
Shark God and arranged the sacrifice of the white 
chicken and the suckling pig. This was performed with 
all the Hawaiian traditional ceremonies, and the natives 
now have faith that the completed dry dock will be 
spared from the wrath of the terrible god. 

There were many official, military and social events 
in honor of Secretary Daniels and his party during the 
four days’ visit of the Cabinet officer on the dread- 
naught “New York,” escorted by four destroyers. The 
Pearl Harbor dry dock can accommodate the largest ves- 
sel of the United States navy, and, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Secretary Daniels at the dedication 
ceremonies, will be available for the use of the Govern- 
ment Shipping Board vessels which are now swarming 
the Pacific Ocean. The completion of the dock, culmi- 
nating the Government’s vast improvements at the 
Pearl Harbor naval base, makes the island of Oahu the 
Malta of the Pacific. W. K. B., Honolulu 


falling off which continued during 
August and September. 

Besides the decrease of the number actually at work 
(2000 strikes have been reported to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as in progress or imminent) the re- 
plies to the inquiries of the Federal Reserve Bank prac- 
tically agree that a marked falling off in the efficiency 
of the men who are working has occurred. Some cor- 
respondents estimate the decline as high as 40 per cent. 
Thus there is danger of an insufficient supply of goods. 
As to the standard of living, only one state reports a 
lowering. Elsewhere it is said that despite the high 
prices workers are living better than ever before and 
that the consumption is exceptionally large per capita. 
With goods in diminished supply, and the demand con- 
tinuing, prices of many things do not yield. 

But in one important industry, the most fundamenta) 
of all, a definite break in prices seems to have come. 
The feeding grains have had a heavy fall and this of 
course means cheaper meat and will be reflected thruout 
the whole food list. If food prices drop, an end of the 
chief labor troubles is by no means unlikely, for it 
seems generally agreed by labor leaders that there is 
no profit to those they represent in pushing up nomina} 
wages, to be followed by another price increase. 

One of the extraordinary features of the replies con- 
cerning the rise of wages is the unevenness of the 
advance. In some localities and industries, the increase 
is only 10 per cent, and in others well over 100 per cent. 
The variation of course means that minor unrest is 
practically certain to continue until there is all around 
readjustment to the new conditions. 

















Press IUustrating Service 

The first regular aerial express between London and Paris has 
been put into operation. Mr. Harold Howland, of The Inde- 
pendent, was one of the early passengers to return to London 
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German housewives are to have for their coffee cake in future the 
Victory flour that the Hoover Food Administration put into 
general use in America during the war. The bags of Victory flour 
in this photograph are being loaded on the “Weissenfels,” a 
German ship designated to carry food from America to Germany 


Suppression of Sinn Fein 


HE bill for Home Rule in Ireland, which had been 
- passed by the House of Commons for the third 

time on May 25, 1914, and signed by the King on 
September 18, was suspended from operation till a date 
“not later than the end of the war.” The war will offi- 
cially come to an end as soon as the Treaty of Peace is 
ratified by Germany and three of the five principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, Great Britain, United 
States, Italy, France and Japan. The treaty has already 
been ratified by the parliaments of Germany and Great 
Britain, and whenever two of the remaining four con- 
cur in this action, the war will end. This may happen 
any time now and then the Home Rule act will auto- 
matically come into effect. 

But this will satisfy neither party now. The war 
spirit has intensified ancient animosities and incréased 
the impulse toward violence. The South of Ireland de- 
mands absolute independence instead of Home Rule 
under the British Crown, and the North of Ireland is 
more determined than ever not to submit to any sort of 
a separation from England. Sir Edward Carson, who 
organized the Ulster Covenanters in 1914 to resist by 
force the application of the Home Rule act, made a 
speech before the Orangemen of Ulster on July 12 last 
in which he said: 


Don’t let us merely talk. Let us be prepared for all and 
every emergency. I tell the British people this from this 
platform here in your presence today, and I say it now 
with all solemnity. I tell them that if there is any attempt 
made to take away one jot or tittle of your rights as Brit- 
ish citizens and the advantages which have been won in 
this war of freedom, I will call out the Ulster Volunteers. 
(Cheers.) And I will call on these men to preserve alive 
the memory of the sacrifices of those who at their coun- 
try’s call gave their lives in the service of their King and 
country. (Cheers.) No, I am not so very much afraid of 
the Irish Republic. (Laughter.) 

I know. that there is a school of statesmen in England 
who would be ready tomorrow to allow some of these 
Americans to brush their boots on their heads. They think 
it is a kind of chivalrous way of bringing about good feel- 
ing between America and this country. Heaven knows, I 
want good feeling between America and this country. I be- 
lieve that the whole future of the world probably depends 
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on the relations between the United States and ourselves, 
but I am not going to submit to this kind of campaign, 
whether for that friendship or for any other purpose. I 
today seriously say to America, “You attend to your own 
affairs, and we will attend to ours.” (Cheers.) 

I tell the British Government that they are pushing this 
to the breaking point and we are not going to tolerate this 
kind of thing any further. 

I move that the Government be asked to repeal this Home 
Rule Act. I remember the fraud by which it was put on 
the statute book. The war was going on, and we did noth- 
ing, but I gave you this pledge in the Ulster Hall, and I 
repeat it now once more, that if they attempt to revive it 
or to put it into force I will once more summon the Pro- 
visional Government and I will move that we repeal the 
Home Rule Act if nobody else does. (Loud cheers.) 

But while Carson is threatening to summon again the 
Ulster Provisional Government of 1914 and to call out 
the Ulster Volunteers, his southern enemies have gone 
further and have set up an independent government 
with a parliament, the Dail Eireann, and a president, 
Eamon de Valera, now touring the United States to 
gain sympathy and support for the Irish republic. The 
Dail Eireann was organized in Dublin on January 21 
by twenty-five members of the Sinn Fein party who had 
been elected to the British Parliament, but refused to 
take their seats on the ground that it was a foreign 
government. 

The British Government at first took no notice of this 
public repudiation of its authority, but the increasing 
frequency of disorders, the seizure of arms from Brit- 
ish troops, the raising of funds for the republic in the 
United States, and the call for an internal loan of 
$1,250,000 published in the Sinn Fein papers, has at 
last spurred the Government to action. On September 
12, Lord French, the Governor-General of Ireland, is- 
sued a proclamation declaring the Sinn Fein organiza- 
tion, Irish Volunteers, Cumann Na Ban and Gaelic 
League to be dangerous and illegal associations, and 
ordered their suppression under the Crimes act of 1887. 

Parties of soldiers, police and detectives were at once 
sent to search the Sinn Fein headquarters in Dublin and 
other towns for arms, explosives and seditious litera- 
ture. In most cases there was no opposition, but one of 
the detectives was shot dead in front of his office in 
Dublin. Several of the Sinn Fein members of Parlia- 
ment have been arrested. The Trades Union Congress 











Esquella, Barcelona 


The jewel of the museum—during the tobacco shortage in Spain 
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in session at Glasgow 
passed a resolution con- 
demning military rule in 
Ireland and _ declaring 
that only by self-deter- 
mination of the Irish 
people could the Irish 
problem be solved. 


Ten Million 
War Orphans 


OW many children 
H were made orphans 

by the war? Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Homer 
Folks, of the American 
Red Cross, says, “God 
only knows. There are 
millions and _ millions— 
probably nearer ten mil- 
lion than five.” They are 


not only in Europe, but phere of violence, killing, 
in all parts of Asia, to destruction and hate dur- 
the remote parts of China, Press Illustrating Service ing the most impression- 
and in many widely scat- Herbert Hoover, under whose direction more than three million sionable years of their 


‘ tons of food were delivered to twenty-one war-torn countries P : : 
tered eary of the “Black during the six months ending June 30, returned on the lives, leaving = pes 
Continent.” They have “Aquitania” to take up his personal work, so long neglected | Which nothing can erase. 


been hungry, literally for 
years, and that means an 
under-nourishment that 
is bound to stunt their 
growth, to weaken their 
resistance to disease, and 
to make them easier vic- 
tims of the epidemics 
which they must face 
from time to time. For 
years they have been, 
many of them, living in 
an atmosphere of fear 
which must color their 
whole lives. They have 
been denied the restrain- 
ing companionship of 
their fathers and older 
brothers, and, in great - 
numbers of families, of 
their mothers. And they 
have been in an atmos- 
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HOOVER’S WORK AND HOW HE DID IT 


Herbert C. Hoover, as head of the Relief Administration, has saved millions of lives thru his efficiency in distributing food among 
the destitute population of Europe. From December 1 to June 30 he handled 3,219,796 tons of supplies valued at $770,795,000. 
Over 2,000,000 tons of this consisted of breadstuff and the rest largely of meats, fats, rice, peas, beans, milk, cocoa, sugar and cloth. 
Twenty countries were recipients of this bounty, beginning with Germany (778,924 tons) and Belgium (748,429 tons) and followed 
in this order by Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Finland, Greater Serbia, Northern France, Armenia, Holland, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Italy, Russia, Turkey, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. This is the most gigantic system of relief in the history of the 
world and it was carried on under unprecedented difficulties owing to the demoralization of government and transportation 








Defeat the Reservations 


An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


HE Committee on Foreign Relations which, ac- 

cording to Mr. Taft, was “packed” by the Re- 

publicans against the League of Nations, has 

made its report to the Senate. It is an amazing 
document. Altho the committee has been able to dis- 
cover only an astonishingly small number of what it 
considers flaws in the 440 articles of the 80,000 word 
treaty, not a single word of praise is said about the 
great purposes of the League of Nations nor how 
these purposes are to be carried out. The report is filled 
instead with petty flings at the President, discourteous 
gibes at England, slurring references to the Peace Con- 
ference and derision of the friends of the League. 
Even such a good Republican as Senator McCumber, 
in his scathing minority report, has felt compelled 
to stigmatize this majority report as “selfish, dishon- 
crable and immoral.” Five Democratic senators have 
also issued a minority report. They are against all 
amendments and reservations whatsoever. Senator 
Shields, Democrat, refused to sign with his colleagues 
or to write a report of his own. He is supposed, how- 
ever, to be in sympathy with the Republican majority. 

The issue then is at last before the Senate, where it 
will be finally disposed of. What will that body do? Since 
my last analysis of the line-up of the Senate in The 
Independent of August 2, the situation has slightly 
changed. From the best information at my disposal, 
based on two further trips to Washington and talks 
with many inside and outside the Senate who are sup- 
posed to know, I believe there are forty-three senators 
—all Democrats—who can be counted upon to vote for 
the treaty without amendments or reservations. Twenty 
senators will vote for the treaty with reservations; 
eighteen will vote against the treaty with or without 
reservations. Fifteen are in the doubtful column. Ap- 
parently the reservationists hold the balance of power 
and can put reservations in the treaty if they can for- 
mulate them in phraseology acceptable to all shades of 
Republican sentiment. I found no one in Washington 
who thought the text of the treaty would be directly 
amended, but the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
reservations are likely to be incorporated in the resolu- 
tion of ratification. The issue, therefore, is whether 
these reservations shall be innocuously “mild” or cam- 
ouflaged amendments that will reopen the whole Peace 
Conference. 

If we assume then that the Senate will be unable di- 
rectly to amend the treaty, as the Foreign Relations 
Committee suggests, by giving the United States the 
same number of votes in the Assembly ‘as the British 
Empire, by transferring Japan’s rights in Shantung to 
China, and by taking our representatives off of thirty- 
six commissions, it becomes highly important to scruti- 
nize carefully the reservations proposed, for on them 
the battle will be eventually fought. These are four in 
number and read as follows: 

1. The United States reserves to itself the unconditional 
right to withdraw from the League of Nations upon the 


notice provided in Article I of said Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. 

2. The United States declines to assume, under the pro- 
visions of Article X, or under any other article, any 
obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any other country or to interfere in con- 
troversies between other nations, members of the League 
or not, or to employ the military or naval forces of the 
United States in such controversies, or to adopt economic 


measures for the protection of any other country, whether 
a member of the League or not, against external aggres- 
sion or for the purpose of coercing any other country, or 
for the purpose of intervention in the internal conflicts or 
other controversies which may arise in any other country, 
and no mandate shall be accepted by the United States 
under Article XXII, Part 1, of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany, except by action of the Congress of the United 
States. 

3. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the 
right to decide what questions are within its domestic 
jurisdiction, and declares that all domestic and political 
questions relating to its affairs, including immigration, 
coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce and all other domestic 
questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and are not under this treaty submitted in any way 
either to arbitration, or to the consideration of the Council, 
or of the Assembly of the League of Nations, or to the 
decision or recommendation of any other power. 

4. The United States declines to submit for arbitration or 
inquiry by the Assembly or the Council of the League of 
Nations provided for in said Treaty of Peace any questions 
which in the judgment of the United States depend upon 
or relate to its long established policy, commonly known as 
the Monroe Doctrine; said doctrine is to be interpreted by 
the United States alone, and is hereby declared to be wholly 
outside the jurisdiction of said League of Nations and en- 
tirely unaffected by any provision contained in the said 
Treaty of Peace with Germany. 


All of these four reservations are highly objection- 
able. They are objectionable intrinsically because in 
each instance they specifically exempt the United States 
from certain distinct provisions of the Covenant with- 
out making the same exemptions apply to other nations. 
I assume the Senate does not mean that we would object 
to other nations making for themselves reservations 
identical to ours. But that is not what the proposed 
reservations say. If they are adopted as written the 
United States alone would get the exemptions. The Sen- 
ate evidently needs the advice of some expert on treaty 
drafting. 

But there are far deeper objections than these. Con- 
sider the first reservation. The Covenant states that a 
member can resign from the League after two years, 
provided its obligations are fulfilled. The Senate’s res- 
ervation wipes out the provision. This is clearly an 
amendment, tho called a reservation. It must therefore 
be returned to the Peace Conference, with all the dan- 
ger that implies. 

In the second reservation the United States declines 
to assume any responsibility under Article X or any 
other article unless the Senate at the time agrees. This 
is not only a notice to the world that the United States 
will enter no international agreement to enforce peace, 
but it throws the whole world back to where it was in 
1914. It is in fact a disclaimer of any obligation, moral 
or legal, to suppress disorder or repel invasion or even 
to exert economic pressure to prevent the outbreak of 
war. In other words, all the United States is prepared 
to do is to wait until the emergency arises and then 
make up its mind whether to act or not. Thus the old 
men of America in Congress assembled would undo all 
the young men of America did who buckled on their 
armor and crossed the ocean to put down a war of ag- 
gression and prevent all future wars of aggression. But 
the reservation goes even farther than that. It actualy 
proposes to reverse present practise by preventing the 
President hereafter from dealing on his own initiative 
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with such crises when they arise as the Boxer Rebellion 
or the occupation of Vera Cruz, where American forces 
are employed to preserve order in this hemisphere and 
other parts of the world. Whether this is a senatorial 
usurpation of constitutional power, I am not prepared 
to say, but it would certainly seem a backward step and 
one which no spirited Commander-in-Chief of Amer- 
ica’s forces could accept with composure. 

In the third reservation it is provided. that all do- 
mestic questions shall be beyond the jurisdiction of the 
League. Among these domestic questions are mentioned, 
to take only one instance, the tariff. Now,-there is no 
question but that the United States, in the exercize of 
its sovereignty, can make any kind of a tariff law it 
wants to. But once it negotiates a reciprocity treaty 
or a favored nation treaty then the tariff becomes an 
international issue, and the interpretation of the treaty 
becomes a question not of private but of international 
law. This reservation is as unsound as it is reactionary. 

In reservation four it is proposed to have the United 
States alone deal with the Monroe Doctrine. Yet the 
twenty-odd Bryan treaties of compulsory investigation 
already approved and ratified by the Senate require the 
United States to submit all questions (which of course 
include the Monroe Doctrine) to inquiry and recom- 
mendation by an international commission, Surely the 
United States is not now afraid to state before any 
proper international commission why we believe in the 
Monroe Doctrine or to refuse to listen to any sugges- 
tions other nations may make with respect to it. If we 
do not have to comply with their recommendations we 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by hearing 
what they may have to say regarding our famous pol- 
icy. Thus this reservation is another reactionary and 
boorish step, impairing the prestige of the United 
States and insulting friendly powers. 

Not only are the four reservations intrinsically ob- 
jectionable, but they are generally objectionable be- 
cause they are really amendments in disguise and thus 
may throw the whole treaty back on the Peace Confer- 
ence, where old sores will be reopened, new issues 
thrown into the arena, and the whole peace of the world 
held up, to the advantage of Germany and all the sin- 
ister forces of disorder thruout the world. 

Germany has signed the dotted line. But having 
signed it and assumed the obligations in the bond, she 
became entitled to all the privileges of international 
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law. The treaty, including the Covenant, can no more 
be amended now without her consent than it can be 
without England’s or Japan’s. 

Does the Senate, then, dare to force the country to 
suffer the humiliation of asking favors from Germany? 
And, if so, does any one suppose that Germany will 
neglect the opportunity to wriggle out of some of the 
severe conditions imposed upon her? She might make 
reservations against abiding by hér promise not to dis- 
criminate against American imports. She might refuse 
to restore American property seized in the Fatherland 
during the war. She might even press the claims of her 
nationals against the United States for property seized 
here, including her great ships, etc. 

These and many other questions Germany could re- 
open once we gave her the opportunity. The fact is, 
we cannot reopen negotiations with any nation on any 
point of the Peace Treaty without reopening them at 
every point. And if we reopen them at all no one can 
dispute that we do so primarily to Germany’s profit. 
The proposed reservations by the majority of the For- 
eign Relations Committee are therefore not sincere and 
are not intended to be sincere: Their purpose is not to 
change, but to defeat the treaty. The Republican major- 
ity has evidently adopted this method because they dare 
not come out in the open and defeat the treaty directly. 
Moreover, the proponents of amendments are pretend- 
ing, when they say that negotiations can be reopened, 
for they know that the treaty will soon be ratified by 
three of the Great Allied Powers and will then be a 
binding agreement, the execution of which will com- 
mence from the very day on which it becomes binding. 

The time for final action has come. Let every citizen 
who has the good name of America at heart, who would 
have his country give her best, that in giving she may 
gain, now exert whatever influence he may possess di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the Senate of the United 
States that the Versailles Treaty may be ratified with- 
out amendment or reservation. The vote of a single 
state may be enough to change the course of history. 
The future of America-is at stake. Let us support our 
President in the great fight he is making that the na- 
tions in friendly coéperation may work out their com- 
mon destiny in peace and security. If America now 
plays her part in this great emprize our hallowed dead, 
whose bones mingle with the clay of France, will not 
have died in vain. 


The Supreme Law 
An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


HE issue over which every people of ‘the West- 
ern World is now divided and contending is 
stark and clean cut. Not everybody sees it so, 
but then, not everybody can tell a pike staff 
from a snake fence under any circumstances. The ques- 
tion to be decided is whether the world is to be demo- 
cratic, or a new experiment in class rule is to be tried. 

Confusion of thought on this question is responsible 
in a large measure for much of the bitterness and not 
a little of the violence entering into the strife. Thou- 
sands of men and women who are fighting for class 
rule believe that they are fighting for democracy. 

The confusion is a product of historical developments 
that not even the historians have always understood, 
and that the multitude may be pardoned for knowing 
but little about. We have not been taught in school or 


by the newspapers or the platform speakers that the 
fundamental issue of internal politics, as distinct from 
international quarrels since the close of the Middle 
Ages, has been always one and the same; and therefore 
we have not been prepared to see that the so-called 
social revolution which radicals are now attempting is 
at bottom and essentially another upheaval of reaction- 
ism towards arrangements and controls that the world 
has happily outgrown. 

This sounds paradoxical, perhaps, and radicals will 
hoot at it, but that doesn’t matter. It is really para- 
doxical only to minds that make shibboleths of words 
and don’t bother overmuch about the substance of 
ideas. 

Look then at the facts. Since the beginning of the 
European struggle between Church and State, which 
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goes back to a period long 
before the reign of Henry 
VIII of England, there has 
been a fight on over the 
question whether supreme 
governmental authority, 
including law-making 
power, belongs to an en- 
tire population politically 
organized or to one or an- 
other special class, inter- 
est, order or organiza- 
tion not identical with 
the whole population but 
with a particular part 
of it. | 

At times this fight has | 
taken the form of a strug- || 
gle between a national 








power like England under 
Henry VIII and an inter- 
national organization of 
a special interest like the 
Christian Church under | 
the Bishop of Rome. At | 


The Family of Nations 
By Willard Wattles | against majorities and 


With that pathetic impudence of youth 
America, half-formed, gigantic, and uncouth, | by 
Stretching great limbs, in something of surprise 
Beholds new meaning written on the skies. 


Out of the granite, time has reared a State 
Haughty and fearless, awkward, passionate— 
For all his dreaming and his reckless boast, 
Betrayed by those whom he has trusted most. 


Years of stern peril knit that welded frame, 
Banded those arms and set that heart aflame, 
Burdened those loins with vigor of increase, 
Gave to his hand a weapon forged to peace. 


| He cannot turn the discovering hour aside, | 
| He feels the stir that will not be denied, 

_ And in the family the Nations plan 
Forgets the boy and finds himself a man! 


people must be one of de- 
fined and limited powers. 
It means also that minor- 
ities must be protected 


majorities against minor- 
ities attempting to rule 
cabal, conspiracy, 
threat, or economic or 
other power. In practise 
| all this comes down to a 
|| simple working rule. The 
great principles of the su- 
preme law must be for- 
mulated not only by more 
than a minority; they 
must be formulated by 
much more than a major- 
ity. In the United States 
they are so formulated 
under the requirement 
| that fundamental changes, 
i. e., constitutional amend- 
ments, and legislation 
passed over a presidential 











other times it has taken 
the form of a struggle between politically organized 
local groups like our American Commonwealths and a 
political organization representative of the entire pop- 
ulation like our Federal Government. Such was the con- 
flict of our Civil War. Again the fight has been between 
the people as a whole and a privileged class like the 
monarchy and nobility overthrown in the French Revo- 
lution. Today it takes the form of a conflict between an 
entire population including all local groups, all religious 
interests, all economic classses and so on, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, a class, namely, the indus- 
trial proletariat bent on setting up a class rule thruout 
the world as absolute as Bourbon rule in France before 
the Revolution. 

The significance of this long and wide sweep of his- 
torical tendency is unmistakable. William of Normandy, 
Henry II and Henry VIII did not dream that they were 
laying the foundations of vast democracies, but, in 
fact, they were. They created the political organization 
of entire populations, geographically and historically 
defined in their composition and extent. As the cen- 
turies passed these populations did the rest, bit by bit 
winning individual liberty and political initiative. 

In the light of these historical facts we clearly see 
what democracy fundamentally and essentially is. De- 
mocracy is the rule of an entire politically organized 


people, in which men and women vote as individuals‘ 


and not as members of religious bodies, social classes, 
business corporations, labor organizations or local 
groups. 

The law that is made by the entire people thru its 
constituted organs of legislation and judicial decision is 
the supreme law. Every other body of rules, resolutions 
and ordinances must yield before it. The Civil War in 
America settled this point, and defined the people as the 
entire population of the United States so far as they 
are born or naturalized citizens, and not any local group 
or class. 

Another point which the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution attempted to establish but did not succeed in 
placing beyond controversy has slowly been cleared up 
by Supreme Court decisions and the process of amend- 
ment. Democracy is impossible unless the individual 
vote is uncoerced, and the individual vote cannot be free 
unless the individual himself has rights which are pro- 
tected. This means that the government set up by the 


veto must have a_ two- 
thirds, in certain instances a three-fourths, vote. 

Under this practical rule another and yet simpler rule 
of practise has been established. Within constitutional 
limits it is understood that majorities must be obeyed, 
and they are obeyed in fact, subject always to the under- 
standing that minorities are free to organize and (ex- 
cept in days of supreme peril when the nation is at 
war) to agitate and speak and print freely, in a lawful 
attempt to become majorities. 

A third point of controversy, not hitherto cleared up, 
must be settled now. Within a generation labor organ- 
izations have grown with amazing rapidity, strikes 
have multiplied, and the right to strike has been gen- 
erally accepted in public opinion and not denied in 
law. But the time has come when a decision must be 
made whether this right can be admitted and confirmed 
as extended to any class of public servants. It has never 
for an instant been admitted in army or navy. Even in 
the commercial fleet a strike on the high seas is mutiny. 
The specific issue now raised is whether policemen or 
firemen may strike, whether, indeed, they may belong 
to labor organizations, and thereby subject to orders 
that may conflict with the orders of municipal govern- 
ments under which they are understood to act. 

The strike of the police of Boston and the instant re- 
action of the public, supporting the firm stand of the 
Massachusetts authorities, has defined this issue un- 
mistakably, and has clearly indicated the decision which 
the American people will make. The decision is not only 
practical but is the only one logically possible for minds 
that understand what democracy is in distinction from 
class rule. Public employees cannot be allowed to strike. 
By entering the public service they have undertaken to 
support constituted authority and the supreme law of 
the people, the whole people. Governor Coolidge’s let- 
ter to Mr. Gompers covering this question is one of 
the most admirable papers on government ever writ- 
ten, and will take its place among our classical polit- 
ical documents. 

Of the outcome of this new struggle in the centuries’ 
long fight between democracy and class rule the timid 
may be reassured. Democracy is in the world to stay. 
When the war of 1914 began the free peoples said, ‘““The 
kings must go.” They are gone. Now the free peoples 
are saying, “Class rule must go. The people are su- 
preme.” 











If He Were President 


The Independent Series of Articles on Some Likely 
Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


John J. Pershing 


Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. F. 
By Donald Wilhelm 


HESE days of the arrival of 

General Pershing are, polit- 

ically, the most interesting 

days of the world, for they 
are to demonstrate more definitely 
than any others whether captains 
abroad are to be, in our civil life, 
captains here; whether colonels 
abroad are to be colonels here, and 
whether The General abroad is to be 
The President here. 

President Pershing would be the 
fourteenth veteran of at least one 
major war to serve in the White 
House—and the twenty-ninth Presi- 
dent. Virtually every conflict we have 
had has sent a President. And now, 
by instinct, even by reason, a goodly 
number of Americans are uniting on 
General Pershing. Many congressmen 
and senators have spoken, passion- 
ately or submissively, for him, and 
one congressman, Guy Edgar Camp- 
bell, the first Democrat in the last 
third of a century to be elected from 
exclusive Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, pleaded on the floor of the 
House to the effect that “The people 
of this country and this House should 
put aside partizanship and our ad- 
herence to Democracy and Republi- 
canism and make General Pershing 
the unanimous choice of the conven- 
tions that will assemble next year, 
and elect him President of the United 
States”—which statement now, with 
all the many signs of party lines 
breaking down and General Pershing 
himself quite unable to say, as he has 
told associates, whether he is a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican, is indeed elo- 
quent. 

But clearly there are two phases of 
the situation: ; 

I. It is without question American, 
and just reward for service rendered, 
if a thousand and one bands beat wel- 
come to the General—the fifth war- 
rior to be named general by America. 

II. Still, a welcome is one thing, the 
presidency is another thing—a wel- 
come, however vast, does not neces- 
sarily imply that the people of this 
country can or will confound a wel- 
come and an election. Indeed, one 
doughboy points out that it would be 
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— | of all times such as to carry to the 


—could drill an army. 


cans; 


or not. 








Press Illustrating Service 


A great soldier represents 
order and because of this 
four-fifths of the Ameri- 
can people once united 
on Grant. But should one 
go to the extreme length 
of seizing upon order as 
the only measurement of 
a President in_ times 
so complex as_ these? 


a shame to start the 
General out for the 
presidency, no matter 
how great his wel- 
come is, with a han- 
dicap of two million 
soldier votes—which 
is characteristically a 
“snap” judgment, by 
the way. And, of 
course, it may well 
be that other voters 
will deem the exigen- 
cies of the White 
House to be at this 


polls a general realization that there 
is little more reason to suppose that 
a successful soldier, now, is likely to 
be a great President than that a great 
President—Mr. Wilson, for instance 


On the other hand, as was said of 
Grant, a great soldier represents or- 
der. Because of this, at least four- 
fifths of the American people united 
on Grant, altho they were also more 
or less affected in their choice by “the 
parallel they felt between Grant and 
Washington.” Certainly there is now 
this frenzy for order in many Ameri- 
without question many are 
frightfully scared and some would 
crown a king if they could crown or- 
der. But to go the length of seizing 
upon order as the only measurement 
of a President in times so complex as 
these would be like crowning king the 
chief of police of New York City, no 
matter whether the chief is crown- 
able as a good and able administrator 


Chiefs of police need not be good 
administrators, tho they speak well 
of themselves. On the other hand, the 
records show, past question, 


that 

















Press Illustrating Service 


General Pershing is not a good public speaker, he is not 
an economist, but he knows some law, he is an American 
and he is preéminently a man of action—a_ soldier 























Press Iustrating Service _ 


General Pershing is the rarest 
of administrators. Thus, to 
take one proof, the American 
people have not the slightest 
idea of the enormity of the job 
of pacifying the Philippines. 
Our typical attitude is that of 
the seminary girl who desired 
to know whether it was farther 
from New York to Washing- 
ton, where Boy No. 1 lived, or 
to New Orleans, where Boy 2 
lived. Immense distance, no 
means of communication, 
treacheries innumerable, thou- 
sands of unconquered square 
miles of country, and one mil- 
lion inhabitants, spell out 
quickly the problem given Per- 


while fighting them he won 
their confidence by his methods and his justice, tho he had 
power of life and death over them. Before he had finished, 
he had achieved great ‘success as a military governor, but 
greater success as a civil governor. He had built roads, built 
schools—special schools, even, for girls, with women teachers 
—utilized the medical corps as a powerful humanizing and 
pacifying force, and, withal, gone so far toward conquering, 
in the American way, that after he left a military governor- 
ship was unnecessary. He was the first man detailed to or- 
ganize the Bureau of Insular Affairs, in the War Depart- 
ment. And passing by his experience in Mexico, where he dis- 
played an openness to reason and a capacity for friendship 
as well as a marvelous restraint, we find, at once, conclusive 
proof of his ability as an administrator in Europe. There the 
true story is one of those epics that never will be told, can 
never be told, for want of ability in the telling. But think 
what, a hundred years from now, that story will be—how 
like obscure Pilgrims this man of sorrow, who only a little 
while before had in a disaster lost his wife and three little 
girls, with 130 officers and 150 men set out surreptitiously 
and not even in uniform, over infested seas; how from the 
transport “Baltic” they landed at Liverpool, where this man 
of men said simply that the Allies, barely hanging on, could 
be assured that America would do its share; how then, at 
the shores of France, he uttered that simple speech which, 
like Lincoln’s at Gettysburg, will ring among masterpieces 








Welcoming is one thing, the Presidency another. Is there more reason to believe that a successful soldier 
would be a great President than that a great president, Mr. Wilson, for instance, could control an army? 


down thru the ages, “Lafay- 
ette, we have come!”—how, 
then, he bridged necessity and 
defeat, and won so gloriously 
one’s phrases run back to the 
poem: 
Yet we are the movers and 
shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 
. Out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 
One man with a dream, at pleas- 


ure, 

Shall go forth and conquer a 
crown; 

And three with a new song’s 
measure 


Can trample a kingdom down! 
It will seem thus a hundred 
years from now—a holy pil- 


shing in the heart of the Phil- Pm ny grimage and a holy war, 
ippines, in the Department of In his early “Indian days,” Captain Pershing was wherein America wrought an 
Mindanao and Jolo. First he commended, as the War Department records show, 


for extricating—without a shot—a group of cowboys ‘ 
had to fight those people. Even and horse thieves from a marauding band of Zunis tory of [Continued on page 462 


achievement that in all the his- 

















Keystone View Co. 


General Pershing has a sense of kindliness and an interest 
in people, an openness which may be, perhaps, something 
of a hunger for companionship. His wife and three little 
girls were lost in a fire at the Presidio in San Francisco 
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Here I Will Forget 


An Interview with a French War Bride 


By Blanche Rosalie La Tour Bigbee 


(This young French woman is married to an American private soldier. She is of medium size, dark eyed, pretty, and seems timid 

and sad. There is much that she forgets, accounted for by the succession of shocks to which she was exposed. Her husband, a tall, 

reserved Western man, expresses assurance that she will recover completely as soon as she is welcomed by his mother. On the 

day following that on which this interview with Mrs. Bigbee took place at the Y. W. C. A. Hostess House in Forty-first Street, 
the couple departed for Oregon, where the farm belonging to the bridegroom’s parents is situated) 


E had a little farm not far from Lille— 

about three miles. We raised vegetables for 

the market, and had two horses, two cows, 

six pigs, eighty chickens, twenty ducks, ten 
geese, four goats and a big black dog named “Garde.” 
There were ten of us living in the cottage—my father 
and mother, my brothers Jacques, Jean, Anton and Peter, 
and my sisters Aimee, Annette and Marie. Jacques and 
Jean and Aimee were older than I, and my age, when 
the war began, was sixteen. We had four acres of good 
land and were almost what you might call rich. My 
father, who was also named Jacques, had saved money 
and was going to buy more land, when, “Pouff!” came 
the war. 

The big dog “Garde” and I worked together. At night 
I would load the little wagon with vegetables and at 
three o’clock the next morning “Garde” and I would 
get up and have our breakfast. Then I would go all 
around among the chickens and collect the eggs. Quite 
often I would get three dozen eggs. Then away we 
would go to Lille to the marketplace. We could draw a 
big load on the wagon, for “Garde” and I were both 
strong, and we went quickly because when we got there 
early we could have a good place near the front where 
many people who wanted to buy could see us. As soon 
as we got to our place “Garde’s” work for the morning 
was done. He could lie down and rest if he liked. But 
he always preferred to stand up and tell all the other 
dogs what he thought of them. All the dogs were fast- 
ened to the wagons and could not get away to fight, but 
they could threaten each other, and they did as long as 
the market lasted. 

But we who were selling paid no attention to them. 
We were too busy. We were shouting ourselves, and our 
customers were shouting. There was an argument over 
every sale, all about prices. The customers wanted to 


get things for nothing, so we had to put the prices away 
up and then gradually come down, while the customers 
gradually went up. At last we would agree. There was 
a great deal to say. The customers would abuse the 
vegetables they wanted to buy, and we would say they 
were the best in the world, and ask them what was the 
matter with their eyes that morning; and they would 
call us robbers. But at last it was all right, and the 
money would be jingling in our pockets. That is the 
way to sell things. I do not like this having only one 
price. It gives you no chance to use your brains. 

By noontime we ,would have everything sold, and 
then I would fasten “Garde” in the wagon, and myself 
beside him, and back to the farm we would go. Every 
now and then “Garde” would try to tear away to fight 
with one of the other big dogs that had been saying 
things to him in the market. But I always held him 
fast. When we reached the farm father would come into 
the cottage and I would hand him my accounts and the 
money, and he would put them away with the other 
money he had saved. Then we would have dinner and 
go out to work in the field again. 

There was always plenty of work, for on our little 
farm there were no machines such as you have in this 
country. We were very busy but very happy, and we had 
our holidays. On Sundays, too, there was little work ex- 
cept to attend to the animals, bring in the eggs and the 
milk, and get all ready for the next day’s market. We 
went to mass in the mornings. My mother had a silk 
dress, and my sisters and I had silk waists and ribbons. 
Aimee wore a hat with birds and flowers on it, for she 
was engaged to be married. All of us, except the young- 
est, had leather shoes for Sundays. We looked grand 
going to mass. Father Corneille, the curé, sometimes 
preached sermons against vanity, but he was so good 
and so kind that we thought that perhaps he was not 
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“For four years those Germans had us doing farm work for them. They made us plow and dig and plant and reap, and drag the 
grain to the mill. There were no horses and no machinery. Three women pulled the plow with a German soldier driving them” 
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ate and drank a great deal and had no pity. But no mat- 
ter, my father said, if they came we would beat them 
this time. 

So we went on with our work, fearing nothing. But 
soon French officers came and took Jacques and Jean 
for the army. Henri, who was to marry Aimee, was 
taken, too, and my father had to go with the soldiers 
for guard duty. 

We heard about the fighting in Belgium, and that the 
Cermans were coming thru Luxembourg. The Belgians 
were fighting them, and the British and French were 
fighting them. But it got worse and worse. The Ger- 
mans were so many that they were breaking Belgium 
and pushing back our men and the British. Father Cor- 
neille said it was like the Roman times, when the whole 
German nation threw itself on another people. They 














“Soon the Germans covered our farm. A German 
officer whom I had seen in the market at Lille 
was leading the enemy on our farm. ‘All this 
belongs to Germany now,’ he said. ‘We will give 
you food, but all this on your farm is for the = 
army. Here is a receipt for everything and an z 

order on the French Government for payment’” 





really angry at us. And what is the use 
of having riches if you must not dress 
well? 

And then the war came. We didn’t be- 
lieve in it at first. It seemed to be none of 
our affair. Some said the Germans were 
coming, but they would not catch us as 
they did in 1870. My father had seen them 
then, when he was a little boy. He said 
they were big men and very savage. They 

















“We heard that the Germans were coming—not one 
German army, but so many—like waves of the sea. 
It seemed just a day or two from the time when we 
heard of the fighting in Belgium till we saw it on 
the hills just three miles away from our cottage” 


moved fast, too. It seemed just a day or two 
from the time when we heard of the fighting 
in Belgium till we saw it on the hills three 
miles away from our cottage. French guns were 
firing there, and they were firing on the Ger- 
mans. We saw wounded Frenchmen go by in 
carts, then more and more wounded, some on 
foot, staggering. We took three into our cot- 
tage. One fell at our gate, then pulled himself 
up so that he sat against the gatepost. Mother 
gave him a drink of water. He was all cov- 
ered with blood from a wound in his breast 
“My two sisters and I were dragged away and put on railroad cars with and another in the arm. He drank some of the 
about 200 other girls of the neighborhood. There was a sergeant in charge water, then shook his head. and said: 
of the train and he spoke French. But he would not tell us where we were pom - ig : 
going. ‘You will know when you get there, was all he would say” They are too [Continued on page 457 
































“They tried every way to find some of my family, but all were dead except one of my sisters, and she was married. The Maire and 
Father Corneille were also dead, and of our village hardly one stone remained on another. What was there left for me in France?” 








The Latin Soul of Young Italy 


By Harold Howland 


HE Onerevole began it. That honorable member 

of the Chamber of Deputies occupied the middle 

one of the three seats opposite in the compart- 

ment in which we were speeding—in a manner 
of speaking—from Florence to Rome. He was flanked 
by a lawyer—you could recognize him by his mind, if 
not by the outward marks—and a commercial gentleman 
of Jewish extraction, who had evidently begun life as a 
Socialist and still held aloft above the engulfing waves 
of his prosperity, like a shield whose blazonings he 
could no longer read, his vocabulary of brotherhood and 
internationalism. Beside me was the Virgil of my pil- 
grimage, Lieutenant Fernando Agnoletti, whose eleven 
years of professordom in Glasgow University had 
brought comprehension and appreciation of the alien 
peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon psychology, while binding 
him with ever strengthening bonds to his militant faith 
in Italianita. Dante was no more fortunate in his guide 
than I. The young aviator officer in the other corner, 
like a good child, did not insist upon being heard, while 
the thick gloom that.mocked the futile little glow-worm 
bulb above our heads made it almost impossible for him 
to be seen. 

The Onerevole was an orator. For an hour or so he 
had plunged bellowing from subject to subject—art, eco- 
nomics, profiteering, war foods, white coal, government 
railways. He was, it was evident, a great statesman, 
accustomed to sway by the magic and the thunder of 
his voice his fellow members in the august Chamber 
that guides the destinies of Italy. In every tone, and 
gesture, and attitude, almost in so many words—he 
admitted it. It was borne in upon me that here was an 
opportunity to sit at the feet of a real Gamaliel of mod- 
ern Italy. I saw an opportunity to learn. Who should 
know the truth if not a member—so omniscient and so 
impressive—of Italy’s Parliament? 

The waves of sound rose and fell, only to rise again, 
as the Onerevole’s neighbors added their shrillness and 
vehemence to his bellowing. It was epic, if a trifle 
fatiguing. 

But at last the impossible happened. All three stopped 
for breath at the same moment. 

I leaned forward with deference, and spoke with 
firmness. Here was no place for timidity or hesitation 
—the waves were gathering themselves together for a 
fresh onslaught. 

“Onerevole, perché I'ftalia entré in guerra?” Why 
did Italy enter the war? I did not realize at the moment, 
what that question was to become before my pilgrim- 
age was over. I merely wanted to make the Onerevole 
talk to me. He did. His attitude was superb, his gesture 
tremendous, his voice overpowering. “For Trent and 
Trieste!” 

He paused for a moment—doubtless in admiration of 
his own trenchantness, and then went on. Six months 
in Italy had given me a good working knowledge of 
Italian; I could understand pretty well when an Italian 
talked directly to me. But in a moment the Onerevole 
was no longer talking to me, but to an imaginary public 
meeting, while his companions aided and hindered him 
with mounting enthusiasm by means of interruptions, 
interjections, choruses, protests, emphasizings. It was 
only a few moments before I was lost. I leaned back to 
digest the Onerevole’s main thought. I wondered if it 
was true. 

But almost immediately my laggard attention was 
seized by an outburst of sardonic laughter from either 
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side of the orator. I turned to my Virgil for enlighten- 
ment. “They have just made him admit that Parliament 
did not want the war. And he says that Parliament was 
right.” It was a little staggering. If he and his fellow 
deputies did not want the war, how could he tell why 
Italy wanted it? I doubted if he could. Virgil contrib- 
uted further light. “He’s right. Parliament didn’t want 
it and Parliament never would have voted it if it had 
not been for the people. The deputies did not dare do 
anything else.” Then he told me about Giolitti—and 
D’Annunzio. Giolitti is the sinister figure who for a 
generation has held the political life of Italy in the hol- 
low of his hand. He has repeatedly come into power, 
when it suited his plans to do so, by the use of the most 
unblushing corruption, to retire again from office when 
the waters grew stormy. After a safe interval, when the 
weak or maladroit men who had taken his place had 
failed to weather the storm, Giolitti would allow him- 
self to be called back into office as the rescuer of the 
country. The system was infallible so long as the people 
were complacent and indifferent. But the war changed 
all that. In 1914 Giolitti was not in office; but a ma- 
jority of the deputies were his men. He was pro-Ger- 
man. He advised that Italy throw in her lot with the 
Teutonic Powers. He declared that the Italians should 
be satisfied with the Austrian offer, which he described 
with the Piedmont dialect word parecchio. The word 





Press illustrating 


An Italian soldier, one of the fine, virile, constructive forces of 
young Italy. Ask him why his mother country entered the war 
and he will answer “Doveva,” “Because she ought to.” Let us 
leave it at that. What nobler thing could be said of any nation? 
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Little treits of disobedience and willfulness often grow 


into serious habits 


which wreck 


parents’ nerves and 


children’s lives. 


Traits That Wreck 
Childrens Lives 


T IS sometimes difficult for the parent to realize the 
effect on a child’s entire life that some little un- 
pleasant or naughty trait may lead to. 

And yet it is easy to see how this works, for character 

is nothing more than a set of established habits, and the 
little naughty trait that seems trivial in 


and wide practical experience, and provides a well- 
worked-out plan which the parent can easily follow. 
The Parents Association, a national organization devoted 
to improving the methods of child training, has adopted 
the Beery system and is teaching the Course to its 





childhood often develops into a habit that 


makes a big black mark on that child’s 
character when it grows up. 
Disobedience, ill-temper, jealousy, self- 
ishness, fear, untruthfulness and other 
childish characteristics must be cured and 
the corresponding good traits substituted. 
Unless this is done successfully in each 
and every instance the child will not de- 
velop into the man or woman of your hopes. 


New Methods 


There is now a new system of child train- 
ing which has completely revolutionized old 
methods, founded upon the principle that con- 


members by mail. 
Do YouKnow How— 


to instruct children in the delicate 
matters of sex? 

to always obtain cheerful obedience? 

to correct mistakes of early training? 

to keep child from crying? 

to suppress temper in children with- 
out punishment? 

to discourage the ‘‘Why” habit in 
regard to commands? 

to prevent quarreling and fighting? 

to deal with supersensitive child? 

to cure impertinence? Discourtesy ? 
Vulgarity? 

to remove fear of darkness? 


thunder and lightning? 
harmless animals? 


to encourage child to talk? 


to teach child instantly to comply 
with command ‘Don’t touch’’? 


to inculcate respect for elders? 


Fear of 
Fear of 


Nothing Else Like It 


Membership in the Parents Association entitles 
you to a complete course of lessons in child train- 
ing by Professor Beery. These lessons must not 
be confused with the hundreds of books on child 
training which leave the reader in the dark be- 
cause of vagueness and lack of definite and prac- 
tical application of the principles laid down. It 
does not deal in glittering generalities. Instead, 
it shows by concrete illustrations and detailed 
explanations exactly what to do to meet every 
emergency and how to accomplish immediate re- 
sults and make a permanent impression. No mat- 
ter whether your child is still in the cradle or is 
eighteen years old, this Course will show how to 
apply the right methods at once. You merely 
take up the particular trait, turn to the proper 
page, and apply the lessons to the child. You are 
told exactly what to do. 





fidence is the basis of control. 

Under this new system children who have 
been well-nigh unmanageable become obedient 
and willing, and such traits as bashfulness, 
jealousy, fear, bragging, etc., are overcome. 
But the system goes deeper than that, for 
it instills high ideals and builds character, 
which is of course the goal of all parents’ 


thought? 


to prevent 
Selfishness ? 





to engender interest in work or study? 
to teach honesty and truthfulness? 
to cultivate clearness of speech and 


to break a child of sucking thumb? 


fickleness ? 


These are only a few of the hundreds 
of questions fully answered 


You cannot begin too 
soon, for the child’s behavior in the first few 
years of life depends on the parent, not on the 


‘Fie Bock Pree 


“New Methods in Child Training” is the title 
of a little book which describes the work of the 
Parents Association and outlines Professor 


Jealousy? 








efforts in child training. 

Physical punishment, shouted commands, and other bar- 
barous relics of the old system have no place in this modern 
system. Children are made comrades, not slaves; are 
helped, not punished. And the results are nothing short 
of marvelous. 

Instead of a hardship, child training becomes a genuine 
pleasure, as the parent shares every confidence, every joy 
and every sorrow of the child, and at the same time has its 
unqualified respect. This is a situation rarely possible 
under old training methods. 

To put in practice these new ideas in child training, 
strange as it may seem, takes less time than the old method. 
It is simply a question of applying principles founded on a 
scientific study of human nature, going at it in such a way 
as to get immediate results without friction. 

The founder of this new system is Professor Ray C. 
Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard and Columbia), who has writ- 
ten a complete Course in Practical Child Training This 
Course is based on Professor Beery’s extensive investigations 


Beery’s Course in Practical Child Training. The 
association will gladly send a copy free on request. 

If you are truly anxious to make the greatest possible success 
of your children’s lives, you owe it to them to at least get this 
free book which shows how you may become a member of the 
Parents Association and secure the fine benefit of this wonderful 


new way in child FREE BOOK COUPON 
training. Merely 


mail the coupon or a 
post card or letter, 
but do it today, as 
this offer may never 
be made again. 


PARENTS 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 49 


449 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 49, 449 Fourth Ave. 
New York 

Please send me your book 
*“*New Methods in Child Train- 
ing,’’ Free. This does not obli- 
gate me in any way. 
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means “enough,” with an added suggestion of scanti- 
ness; but for Giolitti it proved to be too much. The peo- 
ple would have none of his parecchio. 

In the spring of 1915, when the question of Italy’s 
further course had become acute, Giolitti came to Rome. 
Parliament was in session and his errand was obvious. 
Within a few days after his arrival at the capital a 
large majority, by actual count, of the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies left their cards at his apartment. 
The conclusion was obvious. Giolitti was pro-German 
and pro-Austrian; what else could those deputies be? 


UT another man came to Rome at the same moment. 

There was no question where he stood. D’Annunzio, 
the poet-aviator-patriot, was pro-Italian to the last drop 
of his blood and the last burning word in his vast vocab- 
ulary. He made a speech to the people of Rome, There 
was no suggestion of a parecchio about that speech. It 
brought to a focus the white hot rays that were pour- 
ing out from the “Latin soul” of young Italy in all parts 
of the kingdom, and beneath its consuming fire Giolitti 
and his “enough” shriveled and vanished. War was voted 
with hardly a dissenting voice. 

“What,” I asked my Virgil, “did D’Annunzio say in 
that speech?” 

“A very simple thing,” he replied. “That if Giolitti 
entered the Chamber to oppose the declaration of war, 
he would kill him!” A simple thing, indeed! “And,” 
continued Virgil, “we would!” I was struck by the shift 
from the third person singular to the first person plural. 
It was not only the poet-patriot that had turned at last 
against the ignoble truckling politics of Giolitti and 
his crew, but all young Italy and with it the Italian 
people. 


Do you wonder that I refused to accept the testimony | 


of the Onerevole, faithful followers of Giolitti, who be- 
lieved that the deputies were right in their reluctance 
to vote for war? Do you wonder that I did not believe 
that he knew why Italy entered the war? 

But I found others whom I did believe. The first was 
in Rome. In the famous cafe of Aragno, Virgil intro- 
duced me to a delightful and scholarly gentleman 
whom he greeted as 
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of the beginning. Signor Fontana wrote it down for 
me later, and here it is: 


In 1914 there was already well advanced in Italy, as the 
result of the new culture and of the existence of a national 
life, that process of public education that may be likened to 
the birth of a living organism gifted with a collective soul. 
A people ceases to be a crowd of individuals that have in 
common only the consciousness of being of the same kind, 
and the many find in unity of feeling the possibility of 
undertaking action for a common end. You in America are 
witnessing the rapid and continuous incorporation of the 
heterogeneous crowd of immigrants into the living substance 
of the great organism of the United States: they accept as © 
the supreme end the common interests of their new coun- 
try and as their spiritual guide the ideas that have been 
developed from their beginnings in the first Anglo-Saxon 
colonies. A hundred years ago the Italians were a crowd of 
individuals with high natural gifts, the power of which could 
express itself only in individual action. There was not yet 
born, in the collective political soul of the nation, the possi- 
bility of reacting as a single entity to outside influences. 

In 1914, in Italy as in the United States, the process of 
political education was not in the least uniform and com- 
plete among all the elements of the nation. Even among the 
classes gifted with culture and opportunity the causes and 
the effects of the war were not everywhere equally appre- 
ciated. In Italy some time passed before the astonishing 
events of the work aroused not only mere opinion but that 
dominating impulse of the spirit that forces irresistibly to 
action. It is true that the cultured minority in Italy showed 
itself once more divided by particular interests and ideas; 
but no people so promptly as ours found their own true 
road: ten months were enough because the masses of the 
Italian people, first of all the neutral nations, accepted the 
war as a vital necessity. 

And yet no people hate war like the Italians, like this 
people the sole creator of our western civilization, whose 
essence of universal humanity, in art and in morals, des- 
tines it to a gradual conquest of the world. Italians, in 
every age, have accepted war only as an actual necessity 
imposed from without, they have never felt within them- 
selves the desire for it, nor loved it. Our literature has had 
no songs of war in any age, with the single exception of 
the rhetorical imitations of models from the Greek and 
German literatures. 

Moreover, there were intensively active in Italy certain 
powerful organizations that worked to prevent inter- 
vention —clerical, so- 








a beloved comrade in 
arms. They had both 
enlisted as private 


The New Town Meeting 


cialist, pacifist, Giolit- 
tiano. It would have 
been impossible, then, 


soldiers at the first 
call for volunteers 
and had suffered the 
hardships of war to- 
gether up in the Al- 
pine snows. To Sig- 
nor Fontana I put 
my question, “Why 
did Italy enter the 
war?” 

The’ instant an- 
swer was a good Yan- 
kee counter-question, 
“Why does a man fall 
in love with a wom- 
an?” It startled but 
it illuminated. The 
Onerevole would not 
have understood; I 
did. It seemed a pity to 
add anything to that 
flash of pure inspira- 
tion, but I suspected 
more illumination be- 
hind; so I persisted. 
The end was worthy 








Among the ideas begotten of war and the activities necessary to 
its prosecution none promises to be more useful, in great cities at 
least, than the new idea of social service with a newer meaning and 
wider scope than has heretofore prevailed. Recently in writing about 
the criticisms in the press about the lack of initiative and effort in 
the Department of Agriculture as regards lowering the high cost of 
living, Acting Secretary Ouseley made the remark: “Much as I feel 
the need for legislation I feel that there is greater need for a revival 
of local community initiative and_ self-reliance.” 

This is one object of the new movement under the name of the 
Social Unit Organization of which Cincinnati probably furnishes the 
best example. That community, with about 15,000 population, is now 
thoroly and efficiently organized for preventive health work with 
results, as shown by a recent article in Modern Medicine by Courtenay 
Dinwiddie, Executive of the Occupational Council, that indicate that 
such an organization is a most valuable adjunct of the municipal 
government of the city. Coérdinate with the occupational council in 
that district there is also a citizens’ council of elected representatives 
of each of the thirty-one blocks of the district, of approximately 
500 people each. 

As the term Citizens’ Council implies, its objects are gen- 
eral and under it there is possible that local community ini- 
tiative and self-reliance referred to by Acting Secretary Ouseley. It 
may, perhaps, be considered a revival of the old New England Town 
Hall Meeting, applied not to a whole city but to many districts, 
into which it may be divided for social work, but informed and in- 
spired by a wider view of social duties and service than in the older 
organization from which its main idea was probably derived. It is 
an awakening, in brief, of the voluntary spirit in public and private 
life and constitutes one of the most encouraging and helpful indi- 
cations of progress in municipal life. 














for a minority to drag 
this people into war 
against its will. A gov- 
ernment and a domi- 
nating class can de- 
clare war, they cannot 
make a . people fight 
against its will. Even 
the national question 
of Trent and Trieste 
would not have been 
enough to persuade the 
people to make the 
grand sacrifice. There- 
fore one who does not 
understand why the 
Italian people were not 
willing to fight the lit- 
tle Abyssinian war, 
cannot any more under- 
stand why they did will 
to fight this most ter- 
rible of all wars, that 
already in May, 1915, 
had revealed its hor- 
rors; why they did will 
to endure so stoically 
privations and losses 


so much greater than 
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SOMETHING AILS YOU 


Your ailment, whatever it is, is 
stubbornly persistent in coming 
back when you think or hope it has 
left you forever, despite all that 
you have done for your health. You 
need something else. 


TEMPORARY RELIEF 


Yes, perhaps. But there is no real 
LASTING BENEFIT in drugging 
yourself with doses of one kind 
and another—or in following vari- 
ous freakish rules or systems. You 
need something else. 


MENTAL REMEDIES 


whether in the form of a religion 
or other forms of .applied thought 
—or psychology—are frequently far 
from complete in their ultimate 
benefit. You need something else. 


THE ONE THING NEED- 


FUL MILK is the most won- 
derful natural remedy. It is 
Nature’s true health builder, invig- 
orant, sustainer, and life strength- 
ener. Begin right now with the 
McFadden-Porter Lessons, “The Miracle of Milk’”—that 
show you just how to start upon and carry through this 
wonderful MILK treatment. 


THE LESSONS are given by Physical Culturist Ber- 
narr McFadden and Dr. Charles S. 
Porter, the eminent health specialist. They are delightfully 


HEALTH 
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Supreme Health and Happiness 
FOR YOU 


its share of glorious enthusiasm 

over constantly improving health 
and Nature’s obvious assurance of 

we longer and more _ harmonious 
e. 


MILK FOR HEALTH 


Regardless of present cost, milk is 
the most economical food, as well 
as a most efficacious medicine. 


THROW AWAY THOSE 
DRUGS When the thought 


that you must rely 
upon the bottles of liquid or boxes 
of pills, makes you discouraged, or 
when you have realized the futility 
of continuing with other ineffective 
treatments, turn to the McFadden- 
Porter Lessons—‘‘Miracle of Milk.” 


TELL YOUR DOCTOR 


If you are under a physician's care, 
show him the ‘Miracle of Milk.” 
Let him look over the six lessons, 
and await his smiling approval as 
he says, “Follow these lessons; 
they’re excellent.” 


GAIN AND MAINTAIN 


Just as babies gain healthy muscle, blood 
and tissue through milk, so persons of any 
age may follow the McFadden-Porter lessons in the form 
best suited to their own condition—and—BEHOLD !—THE 
MIRACLE OF MILK. 





easy to follow—for all the family—that every day brings 











Over One Million Words of Wisdom 
Pertaining to Health and Strength. 
Over 1000 Engravings—Equal to 25 
Standard Books—for only $2.00. 








FREE “The Miracle of Milk,” Six Les- 
sons given as introductory bonus. In 
easy form for you to follow. 
coupon below or write accepting our 
special subscription offer. 


Fill out 



























BE HEALTHY and you are wealthier than many a millionaire. 
pauper. 


Physical Culture Magazine. 


and that of your family. Gain in money-earning efficiency, too. 


include the founder, 


Bernarr McFadden, 
the human race. 


writer on human welfare; 
maintain superb health. 


Make your life tranquil yet joyous—live longer! Two dollars will 


venient, readable form. 


ECONOMY. Realize this! In one year’s issues, 12 large, 


Act Quickly 


DECIDE FOR YOUR- 
SELF NOW. Begin- 
ning January Ist, 1920, 

the subscription rate for 

Physical Culture will go 
up to $3.00 a year. Take 
advantage NOW of the 

present $2.00 rate, which we 
offer you, together with the 
six lessons in ‘Miracle of 
Milk,” free, as an introduc- 
tory bonus. 


AMAZING OFFER With the 12 big, inspiring copies of Physical Culture Magazine and the 
: “Miracle of Milk’’ in 6 lessons, you should gain and keep better health and 
live at much less expense while enjoying life more genuinely than ever before. Truly an amazingly 
profitable investenent of only two dollars! Will largely solve your HIGH COST OF LIVING problem. 
Either write us a letter or use the coupon. Mention The Independent when writing. 


Physical Culture Pub. Co., 119 West 40th St., 102A, New York, N. Y. 


Capable Exponents of Health 

WRITERS who say what they mean, in plain, easily understood language, through the pages of Physical Culture, 
whose editorials and special articles on health have brought untold benefit to 
_The host of other brilliant writers who talk to you includes Dr. Frank Crane, who writes inspirational 
and personal efficiency articles; Alfred W. McCann, the crusader for food purity at fair cost; Edwin F. Bowers, M.D., 
who popularizes physiology; Dr. Henry Smith Williams, who simplifies medical science for you; Dr. H. B. Galatian, who 
tells how to prevent and overcome many diseases; Carl Easton Williams, the Editor, who not only arranges your health- 
winning program, but inspires you in special articles on physical and mental training; George Bernard Shaw, the great 
Havelock Ellis, who writes on eugenics, and other writers who tell you how to gain and 


Become Wealthy—This is YOUR Opportunity! 


But if you are not well, you are poorer than many a 


. 7 7 
Delightful Surprises in Store for You! 
INSTEAD of spending so much money at the pharmacy, instead of dosing yourself with drugs in the form of tea, coffee, 
tobacco or dubious “soft” beverages, try the inexpensive, wholesome, inspirational tonic that comes in a year’s volume of 
Every month will bring its surprises and delights—you’ll prove them in your own health 


True Happiness in Your Life 
BE HAPPY. Every issue of Physical Culture is a delightful literary and educational treat for the whole family. 
J t L bring this great magazine to your home for a 
whole year, including the introductory bonus of “The Miracle of Milk’’ in six lessons, each lesson in separate, con- 


High Living at Low Cost 

Fe r ! handsome, well printed PHYSICAL CULTURE mag- 

azines, you will receive the equivalent in reading matter of 25 standard-size volumes. 
-you to the glorious pinnacle of vitality, health, well-being, and efficiently-directed power. 

chosen words by writers who know, and over 1000 attractive, beautiful engravings of which many are exquisite roto- 

gravures. All combined in one year’s subscription to Physical Culture. 

and to your family’s health and the new zest in life will be far beyond any price. 


These are purposed to lift 
They include over 1,000,000 


The value to you 














FREE BONUS 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO. 
119 West 40th St., 102A, New York, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription for PHYSI- 
CAL CULTURE, beginning next issue, 
one year, at $2.00, and give me 6 
lessons ‘‘Miracle of Milk’ free. I en- 
close $2.00, with the understanding 
that you will return my money at 
any time if I am not satisfied. 
Name and Address 
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those suffered by their 
allies. On no front was 
the fighting so intense. In 
only four years we have 
lost 450,000 dead out of 
36,000,000 Italians; while 
Great Britain in five years 
lost 650,000 out of 45,000,- 
000 inhabitants of the 
British Isles, and 450,000 
from the Empire. To make 
this possible it was not 
enough that there should 
form, in the class _polit- 
ically developed, a minor- 
ity favorable, for diverse 
motives and because of 
contracting ideas, to in- 
tervention. It was neces- 
sary that the mass of the 
people should have a con- 
sciousness, obscure but 
weighty, that the German 
war was governed by a 
law morally and esthetic- 
ally repugnant to them; 
it was necessary that the 
Latin soul—civilization— 
should realize the on- 
slaught of the old enemy 
—barbarism; it was nec- 
essary that the people, be- 
come a living organism, 
should feel the impossi- 
bility of looking on pas- 
sively at the triumph of a 
movement menacing their 
very existence at the 
hands of a race biologic- 
ally hostile—in order that ® 
they might accept the re- 
pellent martyrdom of war 








paper and the fact that 
it is written in French 
are characteristic of Pa- 
pini. He rejoices in be- 
ing “different,” and what 
could be more delight- 
fully “different” than to 
put out an Italian re- 
view, published primar- 
ily for Italians, in a for- 
eign tongue. He also 
plumes himself, if not 
on omniscience, at least 
on knowing vastly more 
than his fellows; and 
“what he knows he 
knows for certain.” So 
there can be no question 
in Papini’s mind that his 
review is rightly named 
The True Italy. The first 
time I sat down to talk 
with him over a cup of 
chocolate he proceeded 
to tell me with force and 
conviction all about the 
characteristics of Amer- 
icans as a people. Every- 
thing he said was crit- 
ical and some of it was 
true, Nevertheless it was 
a wholesome dose for a 
somewhat cocky Ameri- 
can to swallow and it 
would do a lot of Amer- 
icans good if they could 
hear what the Papinis 


a 








with the courage of resig- "%* /hot? News Ine. 


of Europe think about 


nation with which life On no other front was the fighting more intense than in Italy, up in the Yankee. But the 
conquers by enduring the Alpine snows. And yet the Italian army, defeated, deserted, dimin- point is here that in Pa- 


ished in numbers and deprived of materials, endured with uncon- 
them, the changeless de- quered courage and firmness a war it considered “necessary and just” 


crees of destiny. 

In this sense the war was in very truth willed. Without 
enthusiasm, it was endured with unconquered courage and 
firmness; by the poorest, the most pacific and the most 
cultured of the peoples of the world; by that people which 
fought only for its own private convictions or for the legit- 
imate necessities of its existence. It was an Italian who 
said: “This war is just and is necessary, and these arms 
are pious instruments, since there is no salvation save in 
them.” To bring enthusiasm to multiply their forces, there 
was only needed by this people and this army the conscious- 
ness of its right and its duty. They had it after Caporetto. 

After the disaster—owing in great part to that error of 
strategic conception (the rigid defense) for which the Eng- 
lish paid a hard price at St. Quentin and the French on the 
Aisne in 1918—there was seen of what things this people 
is capable when the clear realization of an ultimate neces- 
sity stirs its mighty soul. The Italian army, to which 
Foch suggested a retreat to the Po, defeated single handed, 
the line of the Piave in the tragic month of November, 
1917, in order to protect the cities of the province of 
Veneto. The spontaneous recovery of an army, defeated, 
diminished in numbers, deprived of materials, and de- 
serted by fortune will be for the students of the future 
the most surprizing and instructive problem of the collec- 
tive psychology of this war, and will seem to the intelligent 
historian the logical prophecy of the sure and complete vic- 
tory over the vastly superior army of Austria in the fol- 
lowing gigantic battle of June, 1918. 

My next attempt to plumb the depths of the Italian 
mind and the Latin soul was in Florence. Signor Gio- 
vanni Papini is a brilliant and prolific writer and jour- 
nalist of young Italy. He edits La Vraie Italie, a weekly 
review, which he prints in French. Both the title of the 


pini’s mind these were 
not things that he 
thought, but things that he knew. 

However, I finally got a word in edgeways and asked 
my now famous question (Virgil called it my ritualistic 
question) and a second one, “What should Italy get 
from the war?” Papini refused to be rushed and begged 
leave to write. This is what he wrote: 

1—Why did Italy enter the war?. There were many rea- 
sons, as always. Here are the chief ones: 

a. The desire to maintain the equilibrium in Europe. Italy 
is interested in the destruction of every hegemony. For this 
reason she sided, in 1915, with the weakest, from a mili- 
tary point of view, in order to prevent the German su- 
periority. 

b. Ancient antipathy for Germany and especially for 
Austria. These two countries bound Italy to a political pro- 
gram contrary to her interests, and opposed her undertak- 
ings (in Albania, Libya, etc.). 

c. The fear of remaining isolated in Europe, whoever be- 
came the victor. 

d. The clumsy and unskilful diplomacy of Germany (the 
Von Biilow mission to Rome in 1915). 

e. The strongest popular and intellectual sympathy for 
France and Belgium. 

f. The pressure and promises of France and England. 

g. Popular uprising against the false activities of Giolitt., 
who was powerful in Parliament but unpopular in the 
country. 

h. Desire, finally, to profit by the war for the rectification 
of her frontier on the north, in the Trentino, and the east, 
in Istria. 

2—What will be the consequences in Italy of the war? 

a. The concentration of wealth [Continued on page 455 
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Putting Sand 


In Your Stomach ? 


A new way you can remove stomach trouble in 48 hours 


F you, right now, are suffering 
from any of the common disorders 
of the stomach or any of the asso- 

ciated ills caused by bad stomachs, you 
can positively be relieved within from 
48 to 72 hours. In this short time 
your worn-out stomach can be literally 
re-born. You can be started once more 
on the road to good digestion, health 
and happiness. ere is the simple se- 
cret of the whole thing: 


Almost everyone is familiar with 
many food combinations that are harm- 
ful, but few people realize how many 
combinations of food they put into their 
stomachs every day which destroy their 
digestive organs as sand in the gear 
box would wear away the gears. Sand 
in the gear box—Stomach Acidity and 
Indigestion—causes 90% of poor health 
and disease. 


You know that beer, when combined 
in the stomach with ice cream, will 
cause almost immediate expulsion. An- 
other less violent combination, equally 
well known, is that of acid fruits and 
milk or cream. But just as an exam- 
ple of one of the many combinations 
which we would never suspect of caus- 
ing trouble, consider this: Here is a 
food experiment that you can try your- 
self, right in your kitchen: 


EXPERIMENT XP37. Into a cup con- 
taining three tablespoonfuls of vinegar drop 
half of the white of an egg. Let it stand 
for ten minutes. You will be amazed to 
see that the albumin has become a solid, 
white, rubbery mass. ‘ 

Into another cup containing an equal 
amount of Pepsin, drop the rest of the egg 
white. (Pepsin is one of the chief diges- 
tive fluids used by the stomach.) In from 
one to three minutes the Pepsin will com- 
pletely digest the albumin. 

Then put the solidified albumin into the 
Pepsin. The result will astonish you. For 
the powerful fluid which so readily digested 
the other albumin will have no effect what- 
ever on that which has been hardened by 
vinegar. For days, weeks even, the Pepsin 
will try mightily to digest the rubber-like 
albumin—but in vain. 


HIS is one of the simplest experiments 

I know. But its action is typical of 
hundreds of other seemingly innocent 
food combinations which we put into our 
unsuspecting stomachs every time we eat. 


And while you may eat the very best 
foods; well-cooked and nourishing; simple 
and good; yet by combining two foods, 
both excellent when eaten separately, you 
may cause any number of stomach troubles. 
Constipation, Stomach Acidity, Gas, Indi- 
gestion and every other serious ailment of 
the stomach can be traced directly to 
WRONG FOOD COMBINATIONS. 


Your stomach can be compared to «. well- 
oiled, smooth-running machine. This ma- 
chine, as long as it is not interfered with. 
will run swiftly along doing its appointed 
task. But throw some sand in the gears 
and your machine will come to a grinding 
stop. There will begno sense in bringing 


By Eugene Christian 





The Proof of the Pudding 


“The proof of the pudding is in 
the Eating.” So runs an old prov- 
erb. But Eugene Christian, the 
well-known food specialist, says 
that the proof is in the digesting. 

His article gives us some inter- 
esting side-lights on the action of 
various food combinations and 
tells us of the somersaults our 
stomachs turn in an effort to digest 
them. 

Mr. Christian’s method of stop- 
ping gas, indigestion, stomach 
acidity and constipation will be of 
extreme interest to the many suf- 
ferers from stomach trouble. 











in specialists and experts to try to force 
the machine to run by feeding it oil or put- 
ting more power behind it. The machine 
will not run well again until you remove 
the sand. 

When you put into your stomach one of 
the hundreds of harmful food combinations 
which my experiments have disclosed, you 
are literally “throwing sand into the gear- 
box.” Your stomach becomes clogged, gas 
is formed, the digestive juices are blocked; 
stomach acidity, indigestion and acute con- 
stipation are the immediate results. And 
finally every organ of the body is affected. 
Brain, eyes, hearing, heart, liver, lungs, 
nervous system,—all become disorganized 
and often diseased. 


OW as I have said, if it is not inter- 

fered with the body will maintain a 

natural, vigorous condition at all 
times. The stomach, when given the prop- 
er foods, will feed strength, vigor and ener- 
gy to the body and will keep the mind 
bright and alert. 

Therefore, is it not natural to believe 
that if the stomach is put back once more 
on a normal, healthy food ration—given 
the proper food combinations—that the 
natural juices and acids secreted by nature 
will bring it back to normal and eliminate 
. stomach disorders and all the associated 
ills? 

This is not only supposition. It is fact. 
I have proved it in many thousands of 
eases. People have come to me suffering 
from every ailment which an abused stom- 
ach can cause. And in from 48 to 72 
hours I have sent them away rejoicing; 
their digestive tract functioning naturally 
and well, constipation banished, gas and 
acidity gone forever. 

These seemingly miraculous results were 
achieved through simply combining in the 
proper way the foods these people ate; in 
giving them what they wanted to eat in 
the proper combinations. 


* * * * * 


ITH Eugene Christian’s method of 
treatment you can eat the things 
you like. You are not told that you 

must not eat the good, nourishing foods to 


which you are accustomed. You are not 
bound up with a lot of rules or expensive 
diets. You go right on eating the foods you 
like so long as they are properly combined 
with other foods. 

This sounds so simple that many people 
will be incredulous. Many will think that 
a thing so obvious and so easy could not 
possibly cure so terrible an affliction as a 
bad stomach. Therefore, it will take unu- 
sual methods to back up this statement. 
Here is the way we propose proving our 
claims to you at our expense. 

ON’T send a cent. This is going to be 

a free proof. Merely mail us the cou- 

pon. We will send you 24 Little Les- 
sons in Corrective Eating, written by 
Eugene Christian to fill a nation-wide de- 
mand for his treatment. These lessons con- 
tain actual menus for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner; covering every condition of 
health and sickness from infancy to old 
age and for every occupation and climate. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal touch with the 
great food expert. You can start imme- 
diately eating the very things that will 
produce the increased mental and physical 
energy you are seeking. And you will find 
that you secure results with the first meal. 
This, of course, does not mean that com- 
plicated illnesses can be removed at one 
meal, but it does mean that real results 
on nearly always be seen in 48 hours or 
ess. 


Try these delicious menus given in the 
Little Lessons for five days. Then after 
five days of health-building meals, if you 
are not convinced that right food combina- 
tions will not entirely banish your stomach 
trouble, send the lessons back to us and you 
will not be out a cent. 


But if you realize—as you surely will— 
that these little lessons are invaluable to 
you as a health-builder and a_health- 
keeper, just keep them and send us only 
three dollars in full payment for the en- 
tire set. 

That is the easiest, surest and quickest 
way we know of. We don’t ask much of 
you. Just a 48-hour trial at our expense, 
that’s all. You keep the lessons free for 
five days, but we stand or fall by what they 
ean do for you in 48 hours. Surely you 
owe it to yourself at least to investigate 
this method and give this society an oppor- 
tunity to prove its real worth. Give your 
stomach a fighting chance. Mail the cou- 
pon right now. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
Dept. 49, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective 
Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either remail them 
to you within five days or send you $3. 
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What’s Happened 


General Pershing paraded and was 
received by Congress in Washington. 


Cholera is causing a hundred deaths 
a day in Seoul, the capital of Korea. 


Premier Bratianu and the Rumanian 
cabinet have resigned because of their 
refusal to sign the Austrian treaty at 
St. Germain. 


Direct C. Burnett won the Hartman 
Hotel 2:11 pacing event in a hard four- 
heat race in the Grand Circuit meet 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


Long Jim Barnes, golf champion, 
barely defeated Otto Hackbarth by a 
score of 3 to 2 at the Engineers’ links 
at Roslyn, Long Island. 


Striking miners in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, went back to work, awaiting 
the decision of the Anthracite Concilia- 
tion Board on their grievances. 


Fire chiefs in New York City adopt- 
ed a resolution promising not to strike. 
‘Lheir stand is that to walk out would 
be “akin to mutiny and desertion.” 


China, having refused to sign the 
Versailles treaty because it ceded 
Shantung to Japan, has independently 
declared herself at peace with Ger- 
n.any. 


J. M. Chaplin, chief auditor of Swift 
& Co., and the man said to hold the 
key to the “Big Five” packers situa- 
tion, was grilled before a Federal Grand 
Jury in Chicago. 


A race riot that began in a good- 
natured struggle over out-of-season 
straw hats ended in the death of one 
negro and the injury of at least two 
others in New York City. 


Arthur Henderson, the labor leader, 
who was defeated for reélection to 
Parliament last winter, gained his seat 
in the House 


mission that was ordered by Governor 
Smith. 


Cottages on the Rockaway penin- 
sula built for summer occupancy are 
being used as all-year-round quarters 
in an attempt to solve the shortage in 
New York City housing accommoda- 
tions. 


A tropical hurricane which raged for 
twenty hours at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
resulted in the death of a score of 
persons, made 4000 others homeless 
and caused $4,000,000 worth of dam- 
age to property. 

Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, 
brother of the ex-Czar and his 
prospective heir, is said to be at 
Kolchak’s headquarters in Omsk pre- 
paring to overthrow the Bolsheviki and 
make himself emperor. 


Organized labor’s plea for the re- 
instatement of striking Boston police- 
men pending the industrial conference 
called by President Wilson for Octo- 
ber 6 was rejected by Police Commis- 
sioner Edwin U. Curtis. 


Countess Szechenyi, formerly Miss 
Gladys Vanderbilt, and her four chil- 
dren were among the passengers to 
arrive from Genoa on the Italian liner 
“Pesaro.” The Countess has spent the 
last five years in Hungary. 


The City Civil Service Commission 
of Macon, Georgia, demanded that the 
police and firemen of that city dissolve 
their unions. Members of the Fire- 
men’s Union replied that they would 
“only be put out with guns.” 


The Czechoslovak Government has 
passed a law requiring every town and 
village within two years to have a free 
public hbrary with a circulation de- 
partment, a reference division and a 
reading room with periodicals. 


Between 8000 and 10,000 shipyard 
workers found themselves locked out 
when they reported for work after hav- 
ing taken a half holiday on Saturday 
in an effort to enforce their demand 
for a continuation of a 44-hour week. 


The Rt. Rev. Charles Sumner Burch 
was chosen Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York to fill the office made vacant 
by the death of Bishop David H. Greer. 
This is the richest and most influen- 
tial Protestant Episcopal diocese in the 
United States. 


The airplane flight made by Roland 
Rholfs on July 30 at Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, established a new Ameri- 
can altitude record for pilot alone, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Aero Club of America. The hight at- 
tained was 30,300 feet above sea level. 


Detectives were put on the trail of 
the seven automobile bandits who 
robbed the Williamsbridge branch of 
the Bronx Borough Bank of $7000. 
They are also trying to find Elias Tea- 
man, a Wall Street messenger who dis- 
appeared while delivering $40,000 in 
bonds. 


Viviani, in advocating the peace 
treaties before the French Chamber of 
Deputies, said that if he had possessed 
in 1914 such guarantees from England 
and the United States he would not 
have had to order mobilization, for 
Germany would not have dared to 
attack. 


Mob rule held in Camden, New Jer- 
sey, where shipworkers made riotous 
protest against the inadequate trolley 
service caused by the installation of 
the zone fare system. Trolley service 
was resumed under the protection of 
the militia, the police, a posse of spe- 
cial sheriffs and the Fire Department. 


The names 





of Commons 
at a_ by-elec- 
tion in Widnes, 
Lancaster. 


The Ger- 
mans question 
the validity of 
the decisions 
of the various 
military com- 
missions in 
charge of the 
armistice, on 
the ground that 
no American 
commissioners 
have been ap- 
pointed. 








of twenty-two 
represen- 
tatives of the 
public who will 
sit at the na- 
tional labor 
conference 
with an equiv- 
alent number 
of representa- 
tives of organ- 
ized labor and 
organized em- 
ployers were 
made _— public 
by President 
Wilson in San 
Francisco. 








Evidences of They include, 
wholesale among others, 
graft on the President El- 
part of em- iot of Har- 

] f th vard, Judze 
—" Y ry) 7 Elbert H. Gary 
State Indus- | [ie John D. Rocke- 
trial Commis- : feller, Jr., Ber- 
sion came to nard M. Bar- 
light at the Campana de Gracia, Barcelona uchand Charles 
of the com- The profiteers deserve to be hung sell. 
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b. Enormous increase of the wages of 
workers and raising of their standard of 
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and clear. Both classes have more reason 
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political machinery. It is not impossible to 
expect a republic sustained by the pluto- 
crats and the Socialists. 

d. Transformation of industry (increase 
of electric plants run by water power, inde- 
pendence of Germany for all products). 

e. Transformation of agriculture (intro- 
duction of machines, formerly little used. 
Intensive culture. We are agreed that Italy 
depends too much on other countries for 
food. Therefore we must produce more at 
home. ) 

f. Foundation of a soldiers’ party (or- 
ganized by the nationalists, the reformers, 
Mussolini, Marinetti, etc., that wish to 
have a larger part in the government and 
imperialistic aspirations.) But this party is 
destined to dissolution because it is born | = 
from circumstances that w.ll soon pass and 
is opposed to the Socialist party which will 
become always more numerous. 

g. General adhesion to the principles of 
the League of Nations. Enormous popu- 
larity of the United States (greater, to- 
day, than that which France used to 
enjoy). 

h. Growing influence of women in eco- 
nomie and social life. 

Many other consequences, of less impor- 
tance one could enumerate. All can be 
summed up in this: that the war has accel- 
erated the social and economic evolution of 
the country. Italy has become more mod- 
ern; in a certain sense more American. 


HEN on to Trieste, that fair city of | || HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


; .Th nd. Virgil This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, Head of the English Department of the 
Italia Redenta wwe I fou d, & Stuyvesant High School, where nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is of special help to 
ever my unerring guide, a certain youth 


teachers of Oral Composition, Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, Journalism, 
named Stupanich. Spite of his Slavic Extempore Speaking and Oral Expression. It is free. Sending for it will not place you under 
name and the origin of his family in any obligation. Address The Independent, 119 West 40th St., New York. 
Dalmatia, he was Italian to the core. 
When Italy entered the war he was in 
Florence. Tho he was an Austrian sub- 
ject he straightway volunteered for the 
Italian army as a private soldier—the 
true young Italy cared little to wait for 
commissions so long as they could fight 
for the motherland without delay. He 
fought well, was captured and suffered 
all the privations of an Austrian prison 
camp. But now he was back in his home 
city, which he had helped to redeem 
! from the ancient oppressor; and he re- 
sponded gladly to my questions, thus: 
Why did Italy enter the war? Italy was 
not a Spain: she had within her a new 
and intense life that urged her forward— 
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more superficial. Italy realized that by this 
war would be decided at least the des- 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


tinies of Europe; and in this Europe she 
wished and had the right to have a place. 
The moment had come for Italy to free her- 
self from the suffocating bonds of the 
Triple Alliance, to show how great and how 
fine were her energies. Trent and Trieste 
were the immediate, concrete aims; and 
Trieste especially had in itself in poten- 
tiality the realization of a great future for 
Italy. Then not for sentimental reasons but 


| for national reasons in a broad sense, Italy 





wished not only to redeem Trent and 
Trieste and all the brothers of Italy who 
were subjects of Austria, but desired above 
all to redeem herself. 

How does Italy wish to emerge from the 
war? Italy wants to be no longer menaced, 
wants her frontiers safe, and therefore 
needs the Brenner on the one hand and the 
possession of the Adriatic on the other. 
The possession of the Adriatic will open 
to her that commanding road for her com- 
merce that lies in the East and will put her 
in direct contact with that Oriental civili- 
zation which she is called to reveal to the 
entire world. The Adriatic will make of 
Italy a Mediterranean power of the first 
order, which is her rightful position—as- 
signed to her by geographic position and 
historic tradition. 

Italy, who has sacrificed in this war rela- 
tively more than all the other nations, has 
the right to expect that her life suffocated 
from the beginning will give way to a life 
of free expansion in every sense, economic, 
commercial, cultural. 


ASTLY we come to Mussolini, big, 

black, overwhelming, aggressive 
Mussolini, who would rather fight, with 
pen, tongue or sword, than eat, but who 
has withal a very pretty taste in mat- 
ters of the palate. He edits a daily in 
Milan, Jl Popolo d’Italia, and its title 
precisely sets forth his ruling passion 
—the Italian people. Mussolini, like 
Papini, is sure of what he knows, but 
his certainty is not that of the scholar 
and the critic, but of the fighter. He is 
one of the fine, virile, constructive 
forces of young Italy. When Italians 
grow wise enough to send Mussolini 
and his comrades to Rome to sit in the 
Chamber of Deputies instead of Gio- 
litti and his puppets, it will be well 
for the kingdom, if it is still a king- 
dom when that day comes. Here is 
Mussolini’s response to the ritual: 


1.—Italy did not enter the war, like Bel- 
gium, Serbia and France, because she was 
compelled to accept the challenge of hos- 
tile aggression. She entered after a long 
period of neutrality, a neutrality that had 
been of no little value to the Allies. 

2.—The rupture of Italy’s neutrality was 
not the product of external forces. If the 
Italian people had been base, conditions be- 
yond their boundaries in May, 1915, would 
have counseled the continued preservation 
of neutrality, for on every front the situa- 
tion was unfavorable to the Allies. 

3.—After ten months of debate and of 
conflicts, that in May had a character dis- 
tinctly revolutionary, that part of the Ital- 
ian people that has the finest feelings, the 
deepest devotion and the highest intelli- 
gence forced the decision to enter the war. 
Their Latin soul perceived the imperative 
need to choose between submitting to Ger- 
man domination and combatting it by force 
of arms. 

4.—There must never be forgotten the 
absolutely idealistic character of our in- 
tervention. The unredeemed lands of Italia 
Irredenta were one objective of our war, 
but they were not the essence of it. The 
prime objective, especially in the minds of 
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the masses in the cities, was that of shat- 
tering German militarism. The Italian peo- 
ple had submitted to the Triple Alliance, 
but they had never accepted it, much less 
desired it. The war was the means of 
demonstrating to the world that the Italian 
people had reached maturity, politically, 
morally, and in all that spells civilization. 
Italy’s participation was forced by the will 
of the younger generation, in spite of all 
the antiquated rubbish of the political old 
guard. It was a war of the people, a war 
of ideals. 

5.—The war ended in victory. Italy de- 
mands: First, that her power be recog- 
nized and appreciated; that her immense 
sacrifices be justly valued. Our war has 
left 460,000 dead, 947,000 wounded, 500,000 
disabled by wounds or disease—a total of 
2,000,000 men marked with the seal of 
sacrifice. The suffering caused by the lack 
of foodstuffs and of raw materials has been 
inexpressible. Two winters without coal, 
therefore without gas and without adequate 
railroad service. In many towns, for many 
days there was no bread. But the people, as 
a whole, have maintained their will to re- 
sist. Second, that the problem of Italy’s 
unity upon the Alps and on the sea be 
solved. The nation is unanimous in its 
determination to reéstablish its boundaries 
at the Breemer Pass and along the Julian 
Alps. The nation is unanimous in its de- 
termination to regain Fiume and Zara. 
There is lacking unanimity when it comes 
to the rest of Dalmatia. The majority of 
the nation takes its stand upon the Agree- 
ment of London, which is not imperialistic, 
since it leaves some hundreds of miles of 
coast to the Yugoslavs both north of Zara 
and south of Trau. Third, that Italy be 
considered on a basis of equality with the 
other great powers in the decisions that are 
to be made with regard to colonies and to 
affairs in Europe. 

The Italian people is an old people, but 
at the same time a young people, eager to 
achieve success in the world. America ought 
to regard with sympathy and to aid the 
peaceful expansion of our old and vigorous 
civilization. 


HUS spake four sons of young It- 

aly, in four corners of the king- 
dom. If there is agreement in their 
sayings, it perhaps means that there 
is unity in the heart of young Italy, 
that in the Latin soul burns a single 
pure flame of devotion and consecra- 
tion and fine ambition for the mother- 
land’s great future. 

My last report shall be from a still 
younger Italy. The son of my Virgil 
is a boy of eleven, sensitive, artistic, 
molto simpatico, in the untranslatable 
Italian word. On my last day in Flor- 
ence we sat side by side at his father’s 
table. I suddenly turned and shot my 
question at him. “Braccio, perché l’It- 
alia entré in guerra?” There was not 
an instant’s hesitation in the reply. 
“Doveva,” he said in his soft, boy voice. 
He could not have answered better if 
he had used a thousand words or if he 
had five times his years. For his one 
word meant, being interpreted, “Be- 
cause she ought to.” Let us leave it at 
that. What nobler thing could be said 
of any nation? 

New York City 








Office Boy—Please, sir, may I have 
the day off tomorrow? My uncle has 
died and I want to go to the funeral 
match—I mean the cricket funeral.— 
Blighty. 
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Here I Will Forget 


(Continued from page 447) 
many!” Then he fell back and died. 

Our guns were brought back so that 
the Germans would not get them, but 
the enemy followed close behind. Now 
and then the guns were turned and 
killed hundreds of Germans, but it 
made no difference, they were so many, 
covering all the ground. Soon they cov- 
ered our farm. Mother tried to keep 
them out, but they shouted at her and 
came on. 

There was a German officer, a man 
I had seen in the market at Lille. He 
was one of the officials of the market 
and no one had thought of him as a 
German. Now here he was leading the 
enemy on our farm, and he knew all 
about us. I spoke to him to save us, 
and he said: 

“Is it you? Yes, I remember you 
well. No harm shall be done to you, but 
you must obey. All that you have you 
must give to us and we will pay.” 

Mother said, “We must keep enough 
for ourselves, or we will starve to 
death.”’ 

But he said, “No. All this belongs to 
Germany, now. We will give you food, 
but all this on your farm is for the 
army. Here is a receipt for everything 
and an order on the French Govern- 
ment for payment.” 

Mother said, “We will not sell all. 
It would leave us nothing. We do not 
want your food, we have our own. You 
must not kill the animals.” 

The officer had been laughing, but 
now he grew angry and shouted in a 
terrible voice: 

“Do you resist? Imbecile of a wom- 
an, where is your husband’s money?” 

“What money?” asked mother, and 
the officer shouted, glaring into her 
face: 

“The money he was saving to buy 
that land.” 

“T do not know,” said mother. She 
did not know, because father had hid- 
den it. But they would not believe her, 
and they beat her with their belts and 
swords. My brother tried to help her, 
and he was killed, and my sister Aimee 
was wounded. My two younger sisters 
and I were dragged away and put on 
railroad cars with about two hundred 
other girls of the neighborhood. We 
were in those cars for two days, but 
most of the time we were just stand- 
ing still. I do not think we went more 
than twenty miles. In all that time we 
had nothing to eat or drink. 

Then we were all driven out of the 
cars and formed in companies. An of- 
ficer came and looked at us and twenty 
of the prettiest of the girls were 
picked out to go and wait on the offi- 
cers, but the rest of us were put at 
farm work in gangs. 

They drove out the old people who 
had been in the farm cottages and 
put us in, thirty girls to a cottage, 
with two armed soldiers to guard us. 
We slept on the floors on straw, and 
they fed us from their kitchen—what 
was left over after the soldiers had 
had their meals. 

There was a German doctor who 
spoke French. He was very rough and 
we were all afraid of him. He would 
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not believe that any of us were really 
sick unless we were almost dying. He 
came and stood looking at me one day 
when I was working in the fields. He 
spoke to me and said that he could 
make it so that I should go away from 
there and have a new dress and easier 
work. I did not even look up at him, 
and soon he went away because the ser- 
geant was coming, and it was against 
the rules for him to be disturbing my 
work. After that when I met him he 
was very angry with me, but I did not 
care. I did not want to be the friend 
of any German. 

For four years those Germans had 
us doing farm work for them. They 
made us plow and dig and plant and 
reap, and drag the grain to the mill. 
There were no horses and no machin- 
ery. All such things were sent to Ger- 
many. Three women pulled the plow 
with a German soldier driving them. 
He had a whip and used it, too. Some 
girls went mad, some died from star- 
vation and overwork, and three were 
killed while trying to escape. The worst 
was that drunken soldiers came around 
at night sometimes, pretending to be 
friendly. The guards didn’t care. The 
soldiers brought drink and wanted us 
to have some and be jolly with them. 

At first the German soldiers were 
very joyful about the war. They said 
it would be all over in a month or two 
and then they would go back to Ger- 
many with plenty of plunder. They 
said that they were winning all the 
time and that no one could stand 
against them. Pretty soon they told us 
that they had taken Paris and that 
London had been destroyed. We won- 
dered why the war kept on, but they 
became angry if we asked them that. 

There was an old man who drove a 
wagon thru our field. He was an Alsa- 
tian and hated the Germans, tho he 
had to work for them. He used to say 
things to cheer us up as he passed. 
He did not look toward us at all, but 
spoke as if he were talking to the 
horses. He said that the French and 
British had given the Germans a ter- 
rible beating at the Marne and that 
the French had beaten them again at 
Verdun. They had lost 500,000 men at 
Verdun alone. He said the Russians 
were beating the Germans, too, and 
soon France would win the war and 
then we would all be happy again. 

A railway ran near where we were 
at work and its cars brought things 
to the German army and carried 
wounded and prisoners back. At first 
there were many prisoners, but after- 
ward not so many. Always there were 
long, long trains of wounded. The pris- 
oners shouted at us when they saw 
that we were French girls. They told 
us that France was winning. That 
cheered us up, too. France was going 
to win, after all. So we must live on 
for France. 

A girl named Angelique who was 
friendly with our guards told them 
how the old Alsatian talked to us, and 
he was sent away. The next morning 
Angelique was found strangled where 
she lay on the floor. We said that we 
did not know who killed her, but they 
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punished us all, and the four girls who 
lay nearest her were all shot. 

After the third year the Germans 
were very grim and silent. You could 
see by their faces that they no longer 
felt sure of winning. They were angry 
and punished us for nothing. Some- 
times, in spite of our misery, we 
laughed, and they thought we were 
laughing at them. In April of last year 
they became noisy and joyful again. 
They said that Germany now was go- 
ing to put forth all her strength. She 
had utterly destroyed the Russians, 
Serbians, Rumanians, and now she 
was going to sweep the British into 
the sea and trample the French under 
foot. 

Toward the. end of May, tho, they 
stopped laughing, and were angry all 
the time. They talked of the Americans 
who had joined in the war against 
them and shouted at each other, argu- 
ing that the Americans were a lot of 
fools to think that they could fight 
with the Germans. They shouted at us, 
too, trying to convince us that the 
Americans could not get across the 
sea on account of the submarines. They 
said that the Americans could not fight 
because they had no proper arms and 
did not know how to be soldiers. 

We did not say anything, but the 
Germans being so excited about the 
Americans made us think that they 
were afraid of them. 

Soon we heard there was an order 
for all of us to move back, and that 
same day a French prisoner with a 
bloody bandage on his head stood up 
on a car as he was passing us, and 
cheered for the Americans who, he 
said, were beating the Germans every 
day. A guard knocked him down with 
the butt of his rifle, but we had heard 
and we believed his words. 

So two other girls and I determined 
to escape. We stole food from the 
kitchen and hid it in the field where 
we were working. The next day, watch- 
ing till the guard had gone to the other 
end of the field, we got into a car that 
was standing on the track. We had to 
break the catch of the door. Then we 
hid under some bags, and soon after 
the train went west toward the Ger- 
man lines. A terrible battle was raging 
there, and the engineer tried to back 
away, but he was shot dead and the 
engine stopped. 

I looked out of the car and saw the 
whole land filled with soldiers dressed 
in this that you call khaki. They were 
chasing the Germans away, and my 
friends and I shouted to them. Soon an 
officer came and spoke to us in Eng- 
lish. But he was not English, he was 
an American. He called another officer 
who spoke French. He asked us some 
questions, and then shouted: 

“They are French girls, 
from the Germans!” 

Other officers came to see and to 
speak to us then. They took us away 
to a house where there were Ameri- 
can women, oh, so kind! They gave us 
baths, clothing, food, beds—all of the 
very best. They made us rest for a 
week, and then let us help them in 
their work, which was attending to the 
soldiers. There was a great restaurant 
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and we helped in the kitchen and wait- 
ed on the table. The soldiers who came 
to eat in the restaurant were very po- 
lite to us. Babette, one of the girls who 
escaped with me, said, “These Ameri- 
can soldiers, I like them. They are 
stronger than the Germans, as brave 
as the French, and always pleasant 
and kind.” That was the way we all 
felt, so when they spoke to us we made 
the best replies we could. 

That was the way I met my husband. 
He often came in and sat at the table 
where I served and he spoke to me. 
We talked of many things beside the 
war. Then when his regiment made 
ready for a great attack he said to me, 
“If I am not killed I will come back 
to you, and then we two will be mar- 
ried, and I will take you to my mother 
in America.” 

Of course that was not a surprize. 
I knew he would say that. And all my 
life I had dreamed of going to Amer- 
ica. I had heard of it as a land of 
peace and plenty, where there were 
no poor people, and women did not 
have to work in the fields, and the sun 
shone every day. I could hardly say 
“Yes” for joy. But I did say “Yes.” 

There was fighting then for two 
weeks more, dreadful fighting, the 
hardest of the war. The Germans were 
beaten every day and they gave up. 
They called out for peace. My soldier 
was wounded, but not so badly but that 
I might see him in the hospital. He 
had told the doctors about me. 

In about two months, when he was 
strong again, he had to go back to his 
regiment, and I went back to the ladies. 
They tried every way to find some of 
my family, but all were dead except 
one of my sisters, and she was mar- 
ried. The Maire and Father Corneille 
were also dead, and of our village hard- 
ly one stone remained upon another. 
What was there left for me in France? 

My soldier and I were married, but 
we had to wait in France till his regi- 
ment should be sent home. At last that 
happened, in July, and we came over 
together, but not in the same part of 
the ship. There were other brides, and 
many soldiers. The brides could meet 
their husbands once a day for about 
an hour. At all other times they must 
not speak to or take any notice of them 
if they met in going about the ship. 
You see our husbands were still sol- 
diers under strict discipline. 

But now that, too, is over. I am in 
this beautiful place (the Hostess 
House) in America. It is not true that 
the sun always shines here. Sometimes 
it rains, as in France. And that is 
right, for how would we live if it were 
not for the rain? Truly our food would 
not grow on the farms, and our farm 
in Oregon, it needs the rain. It is forty 
times as large as the little farm of my 
father. There are many animals be- 
longing to it. But my husband says 
that machines do most of the work. 

We are going there tomorrow. It is 
a long way, but my husband will be 
with me on the train, and afterward 
on the farm. There, he says, I will for- 
get my tears and be happy. Yes, hap- 
pier than I have ever been in all my 
life. And I—I believe him. 

New York 
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The Break in the Foreign Exchanges 


By A. D. Noyes 


OTHING in the economic history 

of the war was more significant 

than the movement of the for- 
eign exchanges, and nothing has been 
more startling or unexpected since the 
armistice put an end to hostilities than 
the course of those exchanges. General 
prediction a year ago was that the 
foreign exchange markets of the bel- 
ligerent European countries, whose 
rates had been heavily depreciated dur- 
ing the war, would recover sharply on 
return of peace—this with the possi- 
ble exception of the exchange markets 
of the defcated belligerents, which 
might be governed by the indemnity 
payment imposed on them. 

The reasoning back of this conclu- 
sion was based both on experience in 
the sequel to other long wars, and on 
the circumstances of this war. .After 
the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
English exchange rates on the Conti- 
nental markets, which had been ruling 
very adverse to London, recovered al- 
most instantly the greater part of the 
depreciation. The American premium 
on gold in our own Civil War was sub- 
ject to much the same influences as the 
foreign exchange rates of this war. 
It had been as high as 129 per cent in 
‘the early weeks of 1865, but it was 
down to 43 per cent soon after Lee’s 
surrender, and to 28 per cent a month 
or two later. 

In the present case, the war-time 
depreciation in exchange had been at- 
tributable to two main causes—im- 
mense inflation of the Continental cur- 
rencies, and, in the cases of all the En- 
tente Allies, the enormous increase of 
their imports from abroad while their 
exports actually decreased. In the cal- 
endar year 1918, our own exports to the 
whole of Europe were $2,858,000,000 
and our imports from Europe $318,- 
000,000, whereas in 1913 we had ex- 
ported $1,499,000,000 to that Continent 
and imported $865,000,000 from it. 

It had, however, been taken for 
granted that, immediately on return 
of peace, belligerent Europe’s imports 
would decrease heavily because of the 
cancellation of further orders for war 
munitions; also that decreased gov- 
ernment expenses would check the ar- 
bitrary expansion of paper currency. 
As a matter of fact, neither result has 
happened as anticipated. The move- 
ment of belligerent Europe’s trade with 
the United States may be judged from 
the following comparisons, covering the 
first months of 1919, 1918 and 1914. 
The figures are in thousands of dollars: 


Exports to 1919 1918 1914 
England ......-. $1,342,728 $1,210,094 $298,588 
PRARGS coccccecs 583,259 555,201 68,187 


Italy .escseeeess 272,818 274,548 38,126 


Total ......++- $2,198,805 $2,039,843 $304,901 








England ........ $118,075 $98,882 $176,836 
France ....c..0- 46,611 37,945 70,407 
Htaly ...cccscecs 15,393 15,655 33,541 

Total ....ceee. $180,079 $152,482 $280,784 


As for the currencies, the French 





Bank’s paper circulation actually in- 


creased $1,000,000,000, or 14 per cent, 
between the armistice week and the 
middle of September; the German 
Reichsbank’s paper circulation $2,750,- 
000,000, or 70 per cent; and even the 
English currency notes increased $265,- 
000,000, or 18 per cent. Evidently there 
was no sign of relief for American ex- 
change on these markets, either thru 
import and export trade or thru 
changes in Europe’s currency. 

The reason for the failure of the 
seemingly logical predictions to mate- 
rialize was two-fold. So far as concerned 
the foreign trade of these countries, 
the suspension of hostilities showed 
them to be in such urgent need of food, 
and raw and even manufactured mate- 
rials for use in reconstructing the dev- 
astated districts, that the disappearance 
of the munitions imports was hardly no- 
ticed. Meantime the Continent found 
itself unable to resume production on 
anything like the old-time scale, for 
lack both of labor and of facilities. In 
England repeated labor troubles inter- 
fered. It soon appeared, moreover, that 
expenses would be reduced from the 
war footing only slightly. Some states, 
such as France and Germany, were 
slow in imposing taxes, and reluctant 
to put out new loans. All of them were 
paying out immense sums in “unem- 
ployment doles” and the treasuries 
again resorted on an extensive scale 
to issue of new currency thru the na- 
tional banks. 

The exchange rates in the countries 
in question have moved in line with 
these unexpected developments. The 
great decline in such rates on Septem- 
ber 16 brought New York exchange on 
the various European markets to a 
level which thus compares with the 
low level of war-time and with the 
normal parity: 

This War-time 


week lowest Parity 
English pound.......... $4.13 $4.48 $4.8656 
French franc.......... 10.8¢ 16.4¢ 19.3¢ 
Ktalian Lire... cccoccece 9.8¢ 10.9¢ 19.3¢ 
German mark...:...- 3.2¢ 16.4¢ 23.8¢ 
Austrian crown........ 1.4¢ 10.6¢ 20.3¢ 


At the September rates, exchange on. 


England was depreciated 15 per cent, 
on France 44 per cent, on Italy nearly 
50 per cent, on Germany 86 per cent, 
and on Austria 93 per cent. Nothing 
quite like this has ever been witnessed 
in the economic history of the world. 

As to just what it all means and 
just what it foreshadows, it is not easy 
to be sure of that at the moment. The 
exchange market would recover from 
its previously low level, and recovery 
would undoubtedly be substantial, if 
the plan of a concerted arrangement 
by American bankers and investors 
to finance our trade with these nations 
were to be drawn up and effectively in- 
troduced. Their task would be to ad- 
vance to the foreign merchants, on 
long credits probably running over a 
series of years, the money to pay for 
goods which they import from us and 
which they were sure of selling in a 
profitable market. 
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Such advances, like similar advances 
made to those markets by our bankers 
in 1915 and 1916, and by our Govern- 
ment in 1917 and 1918, would make 
possible the purchase of American 
goods by European importers without 
drawing on the European markets for 
puyment. This would relieve the ex- 
change markets from their present ex- 
treme pressure—as it did in war-time, 
when the granting of such credits, with 
the consequent relief to the foreign ex- 
change markets, caused a recovery in 
sterling exchange from $4.48 to $4.75, 
and in French exchange from 16% 
cents per franc to 18%. 

Payment would still have to be made 
in full in the end, and it would have 
to be made either thru shipment of 
gold to America or thru transfer of 
foreign property, or else thru remit- 
tances on exchange which would test 
the exchange market of that day. But 
the supposition is that by the time 
these long credits should have fallen 
due, they could be met, or could have 
been met beforehand, thru shipments 
of actual merchandize, produced by 
Europe as it regained the economic 
equilibrium which it has temporarily 
lost. Any financial arrangement of the 
large scope required by the needs of 
the occasion cannot, however, possibly 
be undertaken before our Government’s 
ratification of the treaty settles the po- 
litical and economic status of the Eu- 
ropean belligerents. 

The particularly violent fall in ex- 
change these past few weeks is cer- 
tainly due to the delay in that ratifi- 
cation, and it may not unreasonably 
be ascribed in a measure to the atti- 
tude of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. It may have 
been in part a consequence of the pub- 
lished statement in that committee’s 
majority report, giving the opinion 
that the pressure for quick ratification 
was the work of “certain great bank- 
ing firms which had a direct pecuniary 
interest in securing an early opportu- 
nity to reap the harvest which they 
expected from the adjustment of the 
financial relations of the countries 
which had been engaged in the war,” 
and that, without the American par- 
ticipation in the treaty which the re- 
port was discussing, not altogether fa- 
vorably, “their League is a wreck and 
all their gains from their victorious 
peace are imperiled.” 

How far these published statements 
may have influenced the foreign mar- 
kets, and therefore the foreign ex- 
change rates, it is perhaps impossible 
to say. But the peculiar nature of the 
situation will lend great interest to the 
exchange market when the treaty is 
actually ratified. It may in fact be 
said that the whole work of recon- 
structing the shattered fabric of inter- 
national finance is awaiting the action 
of our Senate before it can go into even 
tentative operation. In the absence of 
a settled and determined status of po- 
litical, territorial and economic rela- 
tions between the recent belligerents, 
it is entirely probable that our own 
foreign trade will presently be cut 
down thru this increasing chaos of the 
international money market. 
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nations and in all the history of ex- 
ploration and of industry there is 
naught comparable. Past all manner 
of entanglements and harassments, 
amidst which he had to fight every 
step of the way, he drove, largely by 
sheer personal force, on to victory. 

And, after all, the General had no 
panacea for defeat—he had to go in, 
with his brain and his own fingers, 
and work with such implementa as 
would be given to the rest of us. In 
one simple matter—that of organiza- 
tion—there is illustration enough. Or- 
ganization makes or breaks anything, 
even marriage. And, incidentally, it is 
worth noting that if any man were to 
enter the White House able suffi- 
ciently well to organize the depart- 
ments as well as the A. E. F. was 
organized in France, he would, all other 
things propitious, go down in history 
as a more effectual President than any 
we have had since the departments 
came to maturity and came finally to 
employ more workers on one payroll 
in one place than anywhere else in the 
world. For the organization of the A. 
E. F., or U. S. A., Unltd., worked. It 
was simplicity, itself, moreover. Here 
it is: At the top a board of directors 
—working in good American fashion. 
At the head of that board a chairman 
—General Pershing. Under that direc- 
torate five subsidiaries: G1, adminis- 
tration; G2, intelligence; G3, opera- 
tions; G4, supplies; G5, training. The 
better for compactness, all these cor- 
porations were headed up to general 
headquarters, except when, later on, 
G4—S O S, or Service of Supply, it 
was dubbed—was located at Tours, 
with Major General Harboard in 
charge. Theoretically, this action was 
simple—as simple as that of planning 
and carrying thru a selling campaign. 
General Foch, for instance, notified 
U. S. A., Unltd., to attack at a cer- 
tain hour of a certain day in a certain 
locality. The A. E. F. directorate, 
which operated quite independently of 
the War Department here, in such wise 
that General Pershing was really a 
Secretary of War in Europe as well 
as much else, discussed this order, 
brought to issue any fact bearing on 
it, and finally the General, or chair- 
man, notified the subsidiary concerned 
with operations to perfect details and 
go ahead. 

It may be imagined that such meth- 
ods, with such a task in hand, required 
an administrator of great power, of 
far greater power than was required 
to wield an army under Grant, which 
at the greatest was only half as large 
as the army under Pershing at its 
greatest. 

In the case of General Grant, Henry 
Adams remarked, “A great soldier 
might be a partizan, as he pleased, but 
a general who had commanded half a 
million or more men in the field must 
know how to administer. Even Wash- 
ington . .. a mere cave-dweller, knew 
how to organize his departments. The 
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If He Were President 


(Continued from page 445) 


to regular processes and of restoring 
order to administration was not very 
difficult; it was ready to do it itself 
with a little encouragement. Undoubt- 
edly the confusion, especially in the old 
slave states and in the currency, was 
considerable. . . .” 

Then Adams went down to Capitol 
Hill and heard Grant’s nominations 
for the Cabinet, and “to the end of 
his life he wondered at the suddenness 
of the revolution which actually, with- 
in five minutes, changed his intended 
future’—in support of Grant and 
against the Senate—“into an absurdity 
so laughable as to make him ashamed 
of it.” Then came the confounding of 
Grant and his whole Cabinet. In other 
words Jay Gould all but cornered the 
nation’s gold. In other ways Grant then 
demonstrated that he was no better 
than Adams’s appraisal, and the con- 
fidential one of Badeau, Grant’s asso- 
ciate and biographer and Adams’s 
messmate, who dubbed Grant “an in- 
termittent energy immensely powerful 
when awake but passive and blank in 
repose.” Badeau said that “Neither he 
nor the rest of the staff knew why 
Grant succeeded; they believed in him 
because of his success. For stretches of 
time his mind seemed torpid.” And 
finally, and bitterly, Adams concluded 
this, that “A great soldier might be 
a baby politician.” 

Trimming the corners of this seem- 
ing parallelogram, if General Pershing 
is another Grant, one wonders, first, 
what the present Senate, which has 
been increasing its skill since the days 
of Presidents Johnson and Grant, would 
do to the General, when probably the 
ablest politician who ever resided in 
the White House has troubles of his 
own these days in keeping his head 
from being entirely severed by the 
quite separated antennae or arms of 
the Chief Executive down on Capitol 
Hill. We cannot hope for another such 
able foe of the Senate, unless it be Mr. 
Baker. On the other hand, it might be 
that General Pershing (whose exact 
politics are uncertain, for he has sel- 
dom voted—in some states, Oklahoma 
for one, army officers cannot, and in 
many states they reside on U. S. reser- 
vations and cannot, or usually do not) 
might have Congress with him, in- 
stead of against him. 

And, at the worst, he is not “tor- 
pid,” as Adams describes Grant. A 


man who loves to play polo as he does, - 


at the age of fifty-eight; who plays 
tennis exceedingly well, and is as in- 
terested in all athletics and in the clean 
life for soldiers and others in France 
and elsewhere as he is, isn’t torpid, 
certainly. 

And one is rather amazed to learn 
that this soldier, unlike Grant—who 
was “always,” Adams says, “needing 
stimulants, but for whom action was 
the greatest stimulant, the instinct of 
fight”—is something of a diplomat. Go- 
ing back to his early “Indian days” he 
was commended, the War Department 
records show, for gently extricating a 
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mixed group of cowboys and horse 
thieves from a hundred besieging Zu- 
nis—this without a shot—then arrest- 
ing the horse thieves! In the Philip- 
pines he was celebrated for his manner 
of ‘inviting to intimate talks, at dinner 
on board his boat, or elsewhere, natives 
and local Spaniards and Americans 
and others. On the border the first 
thing he did was to get into friendly 
touch with the general in command of 
Mexican forces opposite El Paso. 
Again, when Villa and Obregon, in 
days gone, were allowed to transport 
troops over American soil, he gave them 
a reception, a real, rousing reception. 
(Yet afterward at Fort Bliss Villa 
alone refused to salute the flag.) And 
likewise in Mexico, his instinct to fight 
was not always first, tho never absent; 
to illustrate, when scores of our men 
were shot at Carrizal, he did not order 
the near-at-hand force under Jenkins 
to ride thru and riddle the town. He 
“held his horses”; for he knew that 
he was in Mexico to train the Ameri- 
can Army for service abroad rather 
than to force issues, and he knew the 
Administration wishes. Previously, as 
military attaché in Tokio, he learned 
something of diplomacy. And also, as 
military observer in the Russo-Japanese 
war with Kuroki. And finally abroad. 
There the Allies desired to use Ameri- 
can troops as a feeding source—and 
Heaven only knows where we would 
be now, after the peace conference, if 
we had not demanded our army’s en- 
tity and if that army had not, past 
any question, won the war when the 
war was won. There, in one instance, 
the better to encourage our inferiority, 
when an attack by American troops 
had been scheduled—an attack certain 
to result in disaster—Pershing was far- 
sighted enough to call it off and invite 
Allied ridicule. There, when, finally, 
after other issues had arisen between 
Pershing and Balfour, and Pershing 
and Lloyd George, and Pershing and 
Clemenceau—such issues as no one 
here, not even the President until he 
went abroad, had any knowledge of— 
Pershing had to tell Foch and the 
others in words reported as most em- 
phatic and rather lurid, what was what. 
He did this, notably, at the historic 
Abbeville conference. Yet he has come 
out of all these difficulties with friends, 
among these men who were, in no un- 
certain sense, his enemies in spirit 
often. 

Such experience as the General had 
in Europe surely gave him such an in- 
sight into European diplomacy as 
would be valuable to him in the White 
House. Such knowledge as he has of 
conditions in the Orient certainly would 
be valuable to him. And such knowledge 
as he has of humankind would be val- 
uable. Whether celebrities or salubri- 
ties his guests at dinner are interest- 
ing. Any one can talk with General 
Pershing and find a good listener, some 
of his staff officers, who lived with him 
in the same chateau during the war, 
have told me. One can disagree with 
him. Then he’ll say, perhaps, “Why do 
you think so?” and try to enlighten 
himself. Even privates have been known 
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to have such long talks with him as 
most army officers will not indulge. 
This openness, may be, perhaps, some- 
thing of a hunger for companionship 
—such a hunger as comes with deep 
sorrow. 

He has experienced very deep per- 
sonal sorrow. One morning, when on 
duty at El Paso, he did not take his 
morning ride. That morning he re- 
ceived, personally, a telegram saying 
that his wife and three little girls had 
died in the preceding night, from fire, 
at the Presidio, near San Francisco. 
Only his little boy, Warren, escaped; 
and he was unconscious when hauled 
out. 

His wife, the daughter of Senator 
Warren of Wyoming, was, so army of- 
ficers who knew the family insist, past 
all decrial, most happily married. But 
it is inaccurate to say, as many loosely 
do, that he owed his promotion to his 
marriage. As a matter of fact the rec- 
ommendation for his advancement was 
made six years before he ever met Sen- 
ator Warren or his daughter, Frances. 
It was made while he was in the Phil- 
ippines, in 1899, for distinctive action 
against the Moros, by General Sumner. 
Accordingly, in 1906, President Roose- 
velt “jumped” Pershing, along with 
Mills, Bell, Barry, Funston and others, 
in order to get a nucleus of able but 
relatively young men at the top of the 
army. And it was and is easier to 
jump them to place as generals than 
as colonels, for the law provides that 
promotion up to and including place as 
colonel must be by the rule of senior- 
ity, but promotion to place as general 
may be by selection. Accordingly, Per- 
shing was jumped over 862 officers, to 
be a brigadier general. 

That was merit. Much in army life 
is. If he had not been jumped, he 
doubtless would not have been so suc- 
cessful when he returned to the Phil- 
ippines, accomplished his work in Min- 
danao and Jolo and was later governor 
of the Moros, and then was ordered 
back to take command of the 8th Army 
Brigade at the Presidio, whence he 
was ordered to the border, four months 
later, there to prepare and virtually 
to begin his invasion of Gemany, via 
Mexico. 

A long while before, a farmer boy, 
he would have qualified for and stud- 
ied law if he had not got a chance to 
enter a competitive examination for 
West Point, in which examination he 
barely beat out a boy named William 
Higgenbotham, who might otherwise 
have commanded our armies in Europe! 

At West Point Pershing was not the 
highest-ranking man in his class, but 
he scored better than General Grant, 
who barely passed in the study of army 
tactics. He was made class president, 
is still president. And he was made 
senior cadet captain. These two high- 
est honors indicate that his fellows 
thought well of him and that the fac- 
ulty did likewise—which ought to have 
been encouragement enough to prevent 
him from going back to the study and 
practice of law. 

He reads a great deal, his associates 
say, of newspapers, magazines, and 
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themes that are current but not so cur- 
rent as fiction which every graduate 
of West Point must do if he is to 
complete his specialized training ef- 
fectively. 

He wore the largest hat purchasable 
before he went to Europe, and the 
same hat now. 

A member. of his staff in France 
pointed out that the General is “pre- 
eminently a man of action.” 

“Such men are sometimes danger- 
ous,” I suggested. “Witness Grant.” 

He shook his head. “The General 
doesn’t like to talk. He believes in let- 
ting results show for themselves. I 
should say that he would not be so 
quick as President Wilson is, to accept 
a new point of view. But when he gets 
it, he gets it more precisely and more 
firmly. He is slower to make up his 
mind, but when he makes it up, he is 
absolutely firm in accomplishment.” 

Which, of course, is an advantageous 


trait in any one, especially in a Presi- — 


dent, whose acts and words are, of all 
acts and words, cumulative. 

This officer then went on to agree 
that America is rapidly becoming la- 
bor’s world. He submitted, even, that 
the relative places held by employers 
and employees is now, more than ever, 
rapidly being interchanged. But he did 
not know so well how General Per- 
shing would encounter labor as how 
labor would encounter General Per- 
shing. “I think,” he concluded, “from 
what I have gathered from a long time 
with the General, that he would call 
in Mr. Gompers end the labor leaders, 
then call in the leaderson the other 
side, and finally form his conclusions. 
Then he would stick by them.” 

It develops that women may domi- 
nate the next campaign. It also develops 
that the General impels respect in 
women, even more than generals in 
uniform usually do, and would espe- 
cially do so if he were able to main- 
tain the semblance of being non-par- 
tizan. It is also to be remembered that 
Mrs. Pershing was an ardent suffrag- 
ist and member of what is now the 
Women’s Party, or radical suffrage 
group. 

His native state is Missouri, whose 
electoral vote of eighteen went to the 
Republicans in 1904, and again in 1908, 
but Democratic in the last two presi- 
dential elections. Major General Wood 
—whose political destiny is of course 
being determined by the events these 
days that directly affect General Per- 
shing politically—could offer at best only 
four home-state electoral votes. These 
votes, of New Hampshire, went to the 
credit of the Republicans regularly for 
a decade before 1912, in which year, 
as in 1916, they appeared in the Dem- 
ocratic column. It follows, of course, 
that if, by any chance, other things 
were equal, and of course they are not, 
party politics would prize the vote that 
Missouri undoubtedly would give her 
native son of Laclede more than New 
Hampshire’s four. Moreover, there is 
great and traditional advantage in 
having a candidate from the Middle 
West. 

From different quarters one hears 2 
great deal of criticism of General Per- 
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shing from men who served in the A. 
E. F. It is said that he was “severe.” 
A colonel, to illustrate, was ordered 
one night to take command of a regi- 
ment. At dawn he had located only two 
companies of it. A staff officer found 
him and ordered him to the rear. That 
was severe, no doubt. “But, on the 
other hand,” said an officer here, who 
has been in close touch with the work 
of the army thru the war, “Headquar- 
ters over there had to demand quick 
results. If a man didn’t deliver the 
goods at once, snap! his neck was 
broken—he was sent to the rear.” This 
instance, of course, is only an instance. 
The writer has talked with no less than 
a dozen majors, colonels and other of- 
ficers who served abroad and found 
them unanimous, wellnigh, in their ad- 
miration of their chief. It is worth 
noting, too, that some of these officers 
are not West Pointers. To quote one 
of them, a colonel: “The géneral opin- 
ion among the officers is one of ad- 
miration. They believe that he handled 
the whole thing, men included, better 
than any other man in the army could 
have done. He is forceful. Sometimes 
he seems cold. But he is able, and ef- 
fective. You feel his sense of fairness. 
You know he will take his share of 
responsibility. You know that he is 
conscientious. He is no mental wonder 
but good-and-competent and right on 
the job. He doesn’t reason a thing thru 
so much as he weighs it. His eye twin- 
kles—if he hasn’t a sense of humor, 
at least he must have a sense of kindli- 
ness and an interest in people. The 
first time I met him he asked about and 
talked about my individual problems. 
One thing the army seems agreed on 
is that he is marvelous in picking the 
men about him.” 

Many soldiers do not speak enthusi- 
astically about him, but in some meas- 
ure at least this fact is due to the fol- 
lowing causes: 1. The men were free- 
men, as has been pointed out, and 
irked of discipline and routine and 
limitations on their freedom, especially 
after the armistice was signed. 2. Many 
resented his reviewing them before they 
were returned to America—a hurried 
performance that was not altogether a 
success psychologically. 3. Many, if 
not most, when asked to demonstrate 
their knowledge of the army and its 
leader abroad, resort, naturally, to the 
business of establishing themselves at 
home by disestablishing some one else, 
abroad. But after all, it is a safe guess 
that a reversal of these processes of 
criticism would, in many cases, result 
once General Pershing were nomi- 
nated; in fact, it might be conjectured 
that he would get general support from 
the army, which is a vastly influential 
support considered in terms of two mil- 
lions of firesides. 

There is good authority for saying 
that he is not so strictly what is called 
a military man as many persons sup- 
Pose. It is even said that were he in 
the White House his last resort would 
be to the military. “He is a soldier 
only when soldiering is the business 
in hand,” observes one correspondent 
who served closely with him thru the 
war. “From my close observation of 
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him, I am convinced that if he went 
into civil life, he would be found capa- 
ble of detaching himself from the mili- 
tary point of view.” And it is a fact 
that is not generally known that not 
long before he was sent into Mexico 
he was seriously contemplating and 
planning on leaving the army al- 
together. 

He is rigorous in insisting that the 
men under him shall have every chance 
to lead clean lives and that the offi- 
cers over them shall have authority 
to force clean living as far as is pos- 
sible. That is one reason why he was 
greatly interested in the development 
of athletics abroad, notably by the en- 
couragement of games in the Pershing 
stadium after the armistice was 
signed. 

He is not a good public speaker, 
that is, he is no orator. Yet he has a 
fine art of exposition, as his documents 
testify. 

He is not an economist. And it 
should of course be pointed out that 
the great problems of the impending 
future are economic problems such as 
no man can handle without long study 
and experience of some scope. For in- 
stance, it may be conjectured that the 
General could speak with no secure 
voice about the adjustments necessary 
in internal and international exchange, 
in the fluctuating value of dollars as 
compared to francs, etc, If he were the 
economist that President Wilson is, 
probably he never would be the mili- 
tary leader that the General is, nor 
have the force of personality that has 
been demonstrated so powerfully in 
Europe. 

But he knows some law. He com- 
pleted the law course and taught math- 
ematics at the University of Nebraska 
when assigned there as a lieutenant 
years ago to train the student corps. 

He is American thru and thru. In 
spite of all his contacts with govern- 
mental life, which in many men would 
be discouraging to patriotism of the 
most ardent kind, he is a patriot of 
the: most powerful convictions and de- 
termination. 

In one word, he is a soldier, a finely 
groomed proud soldier, to whom, all 
thru his many years, the primal call 
of preparation has been for war. Like 
Kitchener, the ultimate thing for him 
has been war. 

Now the primal call is for peace. 

One might, therefore, ask the per- 
tinent question, “Would Kitchener have 
made a great prime minister in times 
of peace?” 

If, then, it be said that for Kitch- 
ener and for Grant one cannot soundly 
read Pershing, then the question is out, 
“Would Pershing make a great peace 
President?” 

If not, then why reward his merit 
with his discomfiture? 

If so, then “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s 
All Here!” “Let’s Rally ’Round the 
Flag, Boys,” a hundred beats of the 
big bass drum, a twist of the Demo- 
cratic donkey’s tail, and up with Gen- 
eral Pershing to the back of the Grand 
Old Party Elephant, with the donkey 
trailing after! 

Washington, D.C. 
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Ease in Old Age 


RE you making adequate 
provision for the years 
when your productive power 
may be less? No better way 
of accomplishing this is pos- 
sible than by investment in 
well-chosen bonds. 























By means of 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading financial cen- 
ters of the United States, the 
National City Company has readily 
accessible sources of information 
which should prove valuable to an 
investor in the selection of bonds. 





Any of these 50 offices will be 
glad to place our national bond 
service at the disposal of investors. 
More than 10,000 miles of private 
wires unite our 
offices. 


correspondent 





The monthly list of bonds and 
short term notes offered by this 
Company together with their in- 
come yield, will gladly be sent upon 
request. Send for I-106. 


The National 
City Company 










National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 
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For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with Conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of 6200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Piease ask for Loan List No. ito. 














MAXIMUM PROFIT 
MINIMUM RISK 


The security of your funds is of vital 
importance. To secure a fair return on 
your investment together with reasonable 
safety, consult us or send for our fort- 
nightly publication 


‘*Investment Opportunities’’ 


An inquiry for 9-IN will bring. this 
publication, with booklet, explaining 


Dhe Twenty Qayment Plan 
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Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures against marine and inland transportation risk and will issue 
policies making loss payable in Europe and Oriental countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock com- 
pany of a similar name. The latter company was liquidated and part of ‘its 
capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at 
the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured 
property to the value of.........e.seee-: $31,728,420,851.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of.........--++e.e0+- $319,356,442.45 
Paid losses during that period $157,034,362.32 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers $100,230,470.00 
Of which there have been re- 
CS  ncchdabidacenngennt $94,086,050.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 
time $6,144,420.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to.........- $24,838,024.95 


On December 31, 1918, the assets of the company amounted to.... $16,823,491.34 
The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annua‘ly 
upon the premiums. terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. . 
For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest 
until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM D. WINTER, 3rd Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. ‘ 
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The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 
HOW I LEARNED IT IN ONE EVENING 


Sent Free Upon Request 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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Earnings _ $21,758,581 ||| Build Your Own 
Pref. Divs. 4,034,275 


ote ; * 
In 1918 Cities Service Company Business 
earned requirements for payment 


of Preferred Dividends 








More Than under our direct 
i i general agency 
Five Times Over penal 


This margin of safety over divi- 
dend requirements and the diver- 
sity of business and location of 
subsidiaries operating in 22 states 


proces Sater safeguards for the DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
oe DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
Payable Monthly ' REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


which at present prices for the 
Preferred Stock 


Yield 712% 


Send for 
Preferred Stock Circular CD-2 


Our Policies provide for: 





See the new low rates. 


John F. Roche, Vice-President 


Henry L. Doherty | i a 





Bond Department | 66 Broadway, New York 
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Expenses and Taxation 


By W. E. Underwood 


N the course of an address delivered 
[ recentts at Hartford before the 

National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners on the problems of fire 
insurance, the representative in that 
body from North Carolina, Commis- 
sioner James R. Young, directed some 
of his observations to the subject of ex- 
penses and taxation. 

Dwelling on the expense proportion 
to premium income, he considered them 
excessive “when you recall that insur- 
ance men speak of the business as prac- 
tically mutual.” 

Of course, the conductors of joint- 
stock insurance companies do not claim 
that their customers, the policyholders, 
are their partners. Stock companies 
undertake to guarantee their policy- 
holders and therefore do not admit 
them to any participation in profits. 

Members of mutual companies are 
such participants and necessarily so, 
for such guarantees as they possess 
are those which exist between co- 
partners in any enterprize. In a 
mutual insurance company the policy- 
holders are both insurers and insured; 
in a stock company they are insured 
only and the payment of their pre- 
miums transfers all the liability for 
losses to the stock company. In an ab- 
stract sense, the entire insurance 
fabric is a codperative effort, all the 
money for expenses and losses being 
furnished by those who avail them- 
selves of the protection afforded by 
the institution. 

Referring to the matter of operat- 
ing expenses. For the purpose of se- 
curing the most authoritative data ac- 
cessible to me, I have consulted the 
figures of the Committee on Statistics 
accompanying the  president’s § ad- 
dress, appearing in the proceedings of 
the fifty-third annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
These figures were compiled from the 
books of 151 of the 157 fire insurance 
companics composing the National 
Board and represent the fire insur- 
ance activities exclusively of those 
companies during the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1918. 

The total premiums received by the 
151 companies in that year were 
$382,561,203. This sum is thus ac- 
counted for: paid out for losses, $173,- 
131,527; reserved as unearned pre- 
mium, $52,912,666; operating expenses, 
$149,282,900; underwriting profit, $7,- 
234,110. 

The expense ratio was 39.02 per 
cent.; the underwriting profit, 1.89 per 
cent. 

Thirty-nine per cent. of received in- 
come for expenses may seem heavy. But 
compared with other businesses, is it 
so excessive as to warrant hostile 
criticism? What, to the consumer is the 
expense element included in any com- 
modity he purchases? I am unable to 
answer this question, for I am without 
an analysis on this subject; but my 
plain understanding inclines me to con- 
clude that it is very large. 
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All but a very small fraction of the 
expense portion of insurance goes for 
labor. The fire insurance agency sys- 
tem is an immense organization, so 
detailed and extensive as instantly to 
be capable of supplying coverage in the 
smallest and most remote settlement as 
in the nearest and largest city. 

As we see, the state does not lighten 
the expense burden. On that point, I 
wish to refer to another observation 
occurring in the address of Commis- 
sioner Young. “Might not united ef- 
forts on the part of the insurance 
supervisors, the companies, the insur- 
ance agents and the policyholders,” he 
inquired, “bring about a uniformity 
and reduction?” Continuing on this 
line, he said: “Why should any state 
relieve insurance companies of all taxes 
or even confine them to the cost of su- 
pervision as some claim? In my opin- 
ion these claims, which do not appeal 
to legislators or the public, have much 
to do with the lack of uniformity as 
well as the very heavy taxes imposed 
in so many states. In the end the policy- 
holders pay the taxes and are of course 
deeply interested in their reduction.” 

My views on that subject are clear; 
my convictions, fixed. In a short sen- 
tence, I think I can show not only that 
insurance taxation should be reduced, 
but that it should be abolished: It lays 
a tribute on misfortune. 

In most states one of the many 
forms of insurance taxation consists in 
collecting a percentage of the premium 
receipts, I am going to use the National 
Board figures again in an effort to 
prove my case. In 1918 the companies 
in the National Board received premi- 
ums aggregating $382,561,203. A part 
of the $16,939,242 of taxation paid was 
obtained by laying a percentage rate 
on the premiums, the rates differing in 
different states. The “values” thus as- 
sessed were not in existence at the 
time the assesment was made. Claims 
for losses had used up $173,131,527 
and operating expenses—money paid 
out for labor—had taken $149,282,900 
more: a total of $322,414,427. Deduct 
this from the whole amount of the 
premiums and we have remaining $60,- 
146,776. But even all this sum does not 
represent values belonging to the in- 
surance company, for it is subject to 
demand by policyholders on surrender- 
ing their policies, and this they may 
do at any moment. 

So that we have $173,1381,527 de- 
stroyed property taxed, property that 
has actually suffered annihilation. And 
we have 


something approximating 
$150,000,000 of agents’ commissions, 
clerks’ salaries, printers’ and other 


artisans’ wages taxed, for nearly that 
sum has gone for expenses and about 
95 per cent. of the expenses are for 
services rendered. 

But as Commissioner Young stated: 
“In the erd the policyholders pay the 
taxes,” adding “and are of course 
deeply interested in their reduction.” 
What I cannot understand is his 
Previons statement refuting the claim 
that insurance should not be taxed, to 
the effect that such a claim does not 
appeal to legislators or the public. 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


One Hundred Years 
ot Service 


Losses 


Cash Capital, 
Cash Assets, 
Total Liabilities, 
Net Surplus, 


Surplus for Policy- Holders, 


Paid over $175.0 


0,000 


$5,000,000.00 
$32,006,432. _ 
18,578,092.‘ 
hole 
13,428,339.65 


NOTE—The Security Valuations on which this statement is based are 
those fixed by the Insurance Commissioners 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
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W. ROSS McCAIN, 
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Vice-President 
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Stop the Leaks that 
Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the piti- 
ful part of it is we have nothing to dies 
for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free book- 
let called “How We Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept Us Poor.” 


The INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside fro 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by whch 
the income guaranteed for a certain lifetime 
is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 b; 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age,’ male or female. 

















DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK. 

The Board of Directors of The American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
upon its outstanding preferred stock, and a quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(14%%) upon its outstanding common stock, pay- 
able in the case of each class of stock on Sep- 
tember 30, 1919, to stockholders of record at 3 
o’clock P. M. on September 19, 1919. 

Checks will be mailed. 

GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, September 9, 1919. 








THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, September 10, 1919. 
A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share, on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, has been declared payable November 
Ist, 1919, at the office of the Treasurer, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business October 


ist, 1919. 
MILTON 8S. BARGER, Treasurer. 





RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 
25 Broad ect, 
New York, September 9th, 1919. 
The Executive Committee of the Ray Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, hds this day declared a 
quarterly distribution of $.50 per share, payable 
September 30th, 1919, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 16th, 1919. 
E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer.- 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadway 
New York, Sept. 9th, 1919. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany have declared, for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1919, a distribution of One dollar 
and fifty cents ($1.50) per share, payable Sep- 
tember 30th, 1919, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business om September 16th, 1919. 
The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will remain open. 
W. E. BENNETT, Asst. Secretary. 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 15 
A meeting of the Board of Directors has been 
called for September 30, 1919, to declare the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share upon the 
Common Capital Stock of the Company, payable by 
checks mailed October 15, 1919, to stockholders of 
record at 3:30 o'clock P. M. September 30, 1919. 
The Transfer Books will not close. 
D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 
San Francisco, Cal., September 8, 1919. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND No. 81 
A quarterly dividend of two and one-half 

per cent. (two and one-half dollars per share) 
on the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared, payable on October 15th, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 2oth, 1919. 

JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The directors of this corporation have declared 
a dividend of 1%% on the preferred capital 
stock. They have also declared a dividend of 

1.00 per share on the common capital stock. 

he dividends on both preferred and common 
stock are payable October 4, 1919, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business September 


16, 1919. 
L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


AJAX 
Oil Company 


Operating in Burkburnett 
figld. Substantial daily 
production. Six wells now 
drilling. Monthly divi- 
dends of 1%. Ample acre- 
age for future development. 


CIRCULAR A. I. 


Farson, Son &Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway, New York 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

The Family of Nations. By Willard 
Wattles. 

What thought does the poem strongly em- 
phasize? 

In what sense is America “half-formed’’? 
What can you, as an individual citizen, do 
to aid in the further development of 
America? 

What is the “new meaning’’ that America 


* “beholds written on the skies’? 
. What is the full meaning of the expres- 


sion, “A weapon forged to peace’? 

Point out and explain examples of per- 
sonification ; of metaphor. Prove that every 
figure you mention adds to the poem either 
strength or beauty. 

Give a full and clear explanation of the 
last stanza of the poem. 


To the White Fiends. By Claude 
McKay. 
Prepare a brief for an argument based on 
the: subject presented in the poem. 
Show how the author has made use of the 
principle of repetition as a means of em- 
phasis. 
Explain in full the two metaphors, “Thou 
shalt be a light’”” and “Show thy little lamp.” 
Defend the use of every mark of punctua- 
tion that appears in the poem. 

Here |! Will Forget. By Blanche 
Rosalie La Tour Bigbee. 
How do you account for the abrupt begin- 
ning of the article? Why did the writer 
give no antecedent for the pronoun “we’’? 
Why did she not tell the circumstances un- 
der which she spoke? What does your text- 
book in rhetoric say concerning the open- 
ing paragraph of an article? Is the editor’s 
introduction necessary? When is it proper 
to omit a formal introduction? 
an account of the circumstances un- 
der which the article was composed. 
By what means does the first paragraph 
awaken the reader’s sympathy? 
After you have read the first part of the 
article give a talk in which you explain 
what constitutes real wealth. 
Prepare a suggestive description 
French market day. 
Prepare an exposition.on “German Char- 
acter as Seen in the Great War,” basing 
your exposition on material found in the 
article. 
Prepare a contrast on “Proper Treatment 
of Non-Combatants in War, and the Ger- 
man Treatment of Non-Combatants.” 
Contrast the treatment of ‘womanhood as 
presented in “Ivanhoe,” “Quentin Durward,” 
“The Idylls of the King’’ and other. books 
that you have “read, with the treatment of 
womanhood presented in the article. 
Prepare contrast on the condition of the 
French peasants before the Great War, and 
their condition during the war. 
Give a talk in which you show what ele- 
ments of French character are emphasized 
in the article. 
Give a talk in which you show what ele- 
ments of American character are empha- 
sized in the article. 

If He Were President. John J. 
Pershing. By Donald Wilhelm. 
Prepare a nomination speech such as an 
admirer of General Pershing might give in 


of a 


‘nominating General Pershing for the presi- 


dency. 

Write a very short editorial article in which 
you consider the reasons for believing that 
General Pershing should, or should not, be 
nominated for the presidency. 

Give a clear explanation of the lines of 
verse that are quoted in the article. Tell, 
in particular, what is meant by the lines, 
“Out of a fabulous story we fashion an 
empire’s glory.” 


. Tell the story of any man whose life-work 


specifically 
quoted lines. 
What is meant by the sentence, “He has 
a fine art of exposition, as his documents 
testify” ? 

The Latin Soul of Young 
Harold Howland. 

Prove that the title summarizes both the 
thought and the spirit of the entire article. 
Prove that the article has an unusually 
effective conclusion. 

By what means does the writer condense 
and emphasize a great amount of informa- 
tion? 

Give a talk in which you explain the full 
meaning of the first paragraph of Signor 
Fontana’s article. 


illustrates any section of the 


Italy. By 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. General Pershing—‘if He Were Presi- 
dent.’’ 


1. “President Pershing would be the four- 
teenth veteran . .. to serve in the White 
House.” Name the other thirteen and dis- 
cuss the circumstances which led to the 
election of three or four of them. 

What impressions do you get of Grant from 
this article? Is there any parallel between 
him and Pershing? 

. Give two or three incidents of Pershing’s 
career which shed some light upon his 
character. 
What training, if any, has Pershing had 
for handling (a) international problems, 
(b) political probl » (ec) ic prob- 
lems ? 
After reading this article, do you feel that 
the election of Pershing as President would 
benefit the United States? 

France and the War—‘Here | Wil! 
Forget.” 

Contrast French country life as described 
in this article with country life in this 
country. 

How did the war affect the life of the peo- 
ple of France? 

Quote two or three passages from this arti- 
cle which illustrate the German method of 
handling the people of the conquered prov- 
inces. 

What influence will the experiences of our 
soldiers in France have upon the future 
life of America? 


Italy and the War—“The Latin Soul of 
Young Italy.” 

Why if “Parliament did not want the war” 
did Italy throw in her fortunes with the 
Allies ? 

In what sense is it true that “‘a hundred 
years ago the Italians were a crowd of in- 
dividuals” ? 

Analyze the reasons given by Papini for 
Italy’s entrance into the war? Compare 
these with those given by Mussolini. 
What, according to the testimony of the 
various people interviewed, will Italy gain 
as a result of the war? 

. “The Italian people had submitted to the 
Triple Alliance, but they had never ac- 
cepted it,” ete. Discuss the history of this 
Triple Alliance and the reasons why Italy 
repudiated it. 

The Russian Situation—‘The Russian 
Dilemma.” 

Why are the Allies disposed to favor the 
cause of Kolchak rather than that of any 
other Russian leader? . 

- Does the news from Russia warrant the 
belief that the Soviet Government is weak- 
ening? If the Soviet Government is over- 
thrown, is there any likelihood that Russia 
will be united under one leader? 
Summarize the efforts’ which have been 
made by Great Britain, France, the United 
States and Japan to bring order into Rus- 
sian affairs. 

According to the correspondent of the 
Paris Temps, what has the Soviet Gov- 
ernment thus far accomplished? 

- Growth of the British Empire—“Britis” 
Territorial Gains.’’ 

When and under what circumstances did 
England acquire her first overseas terri- 
tory? 

What lands were added to the British Em- 
pire during the eighteenth century? the 
nineteenth ? 

Locate each of the possessions named in the 
table. Which of these do you regard as the 
most important addition to the empire? 

. What is the basis of Great Britain’s claims 
to German Southwest Africa? to Egypt and 
Arabia? to Palestine and Syria? to Persia? 
to Tibet? 

Does this article lend color to the state- 
ment that England’s reason for enteri™ 
the war was her commercial jealousy + 
Germany? 

Home Rule for ltreland—‘Suppressi« 
of Sinn Fein.” 

Trace the history of the Home Rule move- 
ment from the time of Gladstone to the 
present time. 

Why is the South of Ireland so strongly in 
favor of separation from England? the 
North of Ireland so strongly opposed? 
Why does Sir Edward Carson bring Amer- 
ica into the discussion as he does? 

Is the chance for the establishment of Home 
Rule greater or less at present than in 1914? 














